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Nara and Kyoto 
THEIR OPENING SIGNIFICANCE 
By Elizabeth Green 


The Japanese people of today speak of the Yamato plain, nurtured by 
the low, wooded hills of Nara, as the cradle of Japanese culture. It was 
in these environs, now level with waving rice, that Japanese history first 
emerged out of the mists of mythology, with the coming of the Emperor 
Jimmu into its seclusion, there to establish a rule which has extended 
unbroken through twenty-six centuries of imperial power. Since that 
time there has been a succession of imperial seats, set here and there over 
that plain, each as transitory as the essential power has been permanent. 
These evanescent dwelling places of royalty have left little visible trace, 
but the essence of their passing has added a ponderable something to the 
atmosphere of this place, a sense of ancientness sensible even to the alien 
who treads the soil and one to which the Japanese patriot is acutely 
sensitive. 

This is the psychic environment of Nara. Nara itself is the visible 
embodiment of that spirit, preserved in red-lacquered Shinto shrines and 
dim Buddhist temples redolent of a thousand dusty years of existence, 
and in quiet parks—the age-long haunts of temple cedar, gentle deer, the 
transient devotee pilgrim. And nothing has come in, from the hurrying 
outside world of today, sufficiently potent to change the spirit and the 
brooding beauty of this ancient place. On the contrary, one feels that 
it must itself subtly alter whatever comes within its quiet influence. 

So perhaps this new Pacific life, beginning now to be shaped through 
the conscious efforts of its widely separated humankind, may in its plan 
and direction feel the impress of these surroundings. There is a certain 
fitness—the fitness of the bizarre, perhaps—in the fact that here, where 
one of the most remote and long-secluded civilizations of the world had 
its origin, the council of a new Pacific internationalism should be laying 
its future plans. 

On October 23 the Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions met at Nara to deal with the business of the biennium just past and 
to make decisions for the Institute’s future. On the same day the Pro- 
gram Committee, created for the occasion, met to draft a preliminary 
schedule for the conference sessions at Kyoto. The International Re- 
search Committee, a standing committee headed by Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, with Dr. J. B. Condliffe of the Central Secretariat as Secretary, 
here undertook its deliberations looking toward the continuation of the 
research program already under way and the formulation of projects for 
the succeeding two years. 

At the opening session of the Pacific Council Dr. David Z. T. Yui of 
China was in the chair, filling as second vice-chairman the post succes- 
sively vacated this year by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and the Hon. Junno- 
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suke Inouye. Dr. Yui was asked to retain the chairmanship of the Coun- 
cil during its Nara sessions and until the regular business of election 
of officers for the coming biennium should be consummated. It was 
concurrently voted that Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Council member for Japan, 
be named chairman of the third biennial conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Kyoto. 

Those attending this opening session were Dr. David Z. T. Yui, 
Chairman ; J. Merle Davis, General Secretary ; Frank C. Atherton, Hon- 
orary Treasurer; and, acting as national chairmen and secretaries, for 
China, L. T. Chen; for Canada, Hon. N. W. Rowell replacing Sir 
Robert Borden, and John Nelson; for Australia, Hon. F. W. Eggle- 
ston and G. F. Taylor; for the United States of America, 
Jerome D. Greene and E. C. Carter; for Britain, Lionel Curtis, with 
Lord Hailsham as alternate, and H. A. Wyndham; for Japan, Dr. 
Inazo Nitobé, with Baron Sakatani as alternate, and Soichi Saito; for 
New Zealand, W. B. Matheson, acting for Sir James Allen, and Dr. 
H. Belshaw, acting for Dr. Guy H. Scholefield. 

At this session initial attention was given to a memoriam for the 
late Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, Japan’s Pacific Council member for the 
two past sessions of the conference. This gesture of respect was pro- 
posed by Mr. F. C. Atherton of Hawaii. 

The General Secretary’s biennial report, plus the individual depart- 
ment reports of the central headquarters, were then laid on the table for 
future consideration, and a nominations committee for Pacific Council 
officers was named by the chair. E. C. Carter of the American Council 
was elected chairman of the Program Committee. 

At the second session of the Pacific Council on the morning of 
October 24 the several department reports—finance, research, informa- 
tion, conference and office—were introduced to the attention of the 
council by the individual department heads. At subsequent sessions 
preliminary proposals for future department work, together with tenta- 
tive budgets, were considered without being finalized. The sessions 
came to an end at noon on Saturday, October 26, subject to the call of 
the chair during the succeeding two weeks. In the afternoon of that day 
the members devoted themselves to relaxation as the guests of the 
Governor of the Nara prefecture, in beautiful Nara park, before return- 
ing to Kyoto that evening. 

Sunday saw the final gathering of conference members from their 
respective travels and vacationings over this part of the world. The 
Miyako Hotel, set on the inner rim of hills overlooking Kyoto, was the 
scene of great movement and interest. Here the Japanese preparation 
committee and the central headquarters staff had been functioning for 
two weeks on conference arrangements, welcoming the guests who 
poured in from all quarters of the globe, and setting up the machinery 
for the conference sessions. 

Kyoto, looked at from the windows of conference headquarters, is 
a bowl filled with tiled Japanese roofs, knolls of trees, and temple en- 
closures. The undulating rim and sloping sides are soft and shadowy 
with evergreen, touched here and there with the delicate early tints of 
autumn maple, which will later become a glorious flame. The imperial 
palace grounds and parks, the gardens of Shinto shrines, are embroidered 
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with this coppery and crimson tracery. The narrow lanes of small shops, 
habitually gay with lanterns and banners, lend an air of festival to the 
commonest occupations of the city, tempting visitors from serious tasks 
to the pleasanter lure of loitering. 

On the morning of Monday, October 28, the town took on still 
further aspects of festival. Trams and taxis were flaunting the red 
and white flags of Japan, public buildings had run up banners, and from 
the roof of the Miyako Hotel a great I. P. R. pennon fluttered. 
If the young Institute has a separate sentient entity it must, in its mod- 
esty, be a bit aghast at the attention here centered upon it. It is interest- 
ing to speculate upon the effect which this first flattering experience may 
be apt to have upon so youthful and, heretofore, so unassuming an in- 
stitution ! 

The official opening of the Third Conference sessions took place at 
the Hinodé Auditorium in down-town Kyoto, before an international 
audience of several hundred local notables in addition to the conference 
membership. The membership this year has reached the peak of 214, 
the total being swelled to 335 by the presence of families. This large 
gathering filled the hall and was further augmented in various unlikely 
and precarious spots by the brigade of cameramen which has never been 
more than a few feet distant from the center of activities since the first 
few “distinguished visitors” began to gather in Kyoto. 

The same enterprising newspapers responsible for the cameras, re- 
ferred to this opening occasion as an “epochal parley” in which the 
beautiful haze of an autumnal day prevailed without and the clarity of 
international accord prevailed within. 

The “epochal” event was in reality very simple—as befitted both the 
spirit of the Institute and the harmony of the setting against which 
it took place—a setting typically Japanese in the simplicity of undecor- 
ated gold screen in the background, dwarf pine and chrysanthemums to 
one side. The Pacific Council and speakers sat against this background. 


Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Chairman of the Japan National Council and 
newly named chairman of the Conference, opened the program and the 
conference with an address which evoked much enthusiasm and which 
has been printed in full elsewhere in PacitFic Arratrs. Following in 
rapid order messages of greeting were read from Mr. Yuko Hamaguchi, 
Premier of Japan, Mr. Shinichi Sagami, Governor of the Prefecture, 
and Mr. Kahei Toki, Mayor of Kyoto. The latter gentlemen dwelt on 
the singular appropriateness of a gathering such as this in old “Hei-an,” 
the Capital of Peace, which was the earliest name for Kyoto. 

There was an astonishing array of cabled messages from overseas— 
read by the respective national group representatives. Mr. Eggleston 
of Australia had a premier’s greeting in either pocket, he announced, 
but he read only that from the newly elected officer. Mr. MacKenzie 
King, premier of Canada, Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
China, Mr. Joseph Ward, Premier of New Zealand, and President 
Herbert Hoover of the United States sent felicitations. Dr. Y. Sugi- 
mura, Deputy Secretary-General of the League of Nations, Geneva, and 
Mr. G. A. Johnson of the International Labour Office, both spoke in 
person on the relationship existing between their two bodies and the 
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In response to these several greetings Lord Hailsham, of the British 
conference group, spoke in behalf of the overseas visitors, and J. Merle 
Davis, General Secretary of the Institute, drew interesting parallels of 
development and possible development, out of a sketch of the Insti- 
tute’s past. 

The meeting then adjourned to the Miyako Hotel where a welcoming 
luncheon was held by the Japanese Council hosts for the conference 
members and their accompanying families. Dr. Nitobé acted as toast- 
master after this luncheon, introducing Mr. T. Osawa, President of the 
Kyoto Chamber of Commerce, Dr. S. Shinjo, President of the Kyoto 
Imperial University, Dr. Chang Po-ling for China, Professor A. H. 
Charteris for the British Dominions, Dame Edith Lyttleton for the 
English group, and Roland W. Boyden for the United States. A 
message of goodwill from President Chiang Kai-shek of China was read. 

In the evening of the same day, the 28th, at a meeting presided over 
by Dr. Nitobé, the leaders of the several national groups presented 
brief resumés of their group opening statements before members, 
families and a few invited guests, including representatives of the press. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of a paper prepared by Viscount 
Shibusawa, who was unable to be present. 

Mr. Eggleston, for Australia, called attention to the New Pacific 
in the southern hemisphere, a country “blessed with no history,” and 
occupied solely with constructive problems. He made an appeal for the 
regional approach to the problems of this general area. 

Lord Hailsham, for England, reviewed Chinese-British relations 
since the last conference and spoke of Britain’s mission in the man- 
dated territories and in the protection of backward peoples. 

Mr. Rowell for Canada called attention to the fact that the birthday 
of modern Japan and united Canada fell in the same year, 1867, and 
that this present year was made notable by the first exchange of ministers 
between those countries. He asked the conference, in considering prob- 
lems of China’s foreign relationships, to take cognizance of the com- 
plicated task which that country is facing, with confidence in its ultimate 
satisfactory outcome. 

Dr. Yui for China emphasized the fact that his group was not here 
to cause embarrassment, air grievances or make demands, but to pool 
facts as gathered, and to learn from other friends such differing inter- 
pretations as there might be thereof. 

Dr. Nitobé, stepping from the chair and speaking for the Japan 
Council, outlined briefly the process of Japan’s development through the 
same trials as have been facing China, and expressed Japanese sym- 
pathy with the efforts of a sister nation. 

Mr. Matheson for New Zealand presented his report unread and 
spoke instead of his group’s intense appreciation of Japanese hospitality. 

Mr. Benitez for the Philippines spoke of the humility which he felt 
in comparing the statements here made by independent nations, and the 
tremendous problems which they represented, with his own position, 
representing perhaps the last body of Christian people in this area which 
still remains a political dependency. 

Mr. Jerome Greene, speaking for the United States, created a sen- 
sation by asking the indulgence of the assembly for a lapsus linguae—a 
lapse into his native tongue occasioned by the sentiments aroused in 
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him on this return to Kyoto, his boyhood home. He then spoke his 
appreciation in Japanese, to tremendous applause. 

So, out of a somewhat tense medium, created by the knowledge that 
diverse forces had gathered to discuss extremely controversial and 
delicate facts, there developed on this opening day the harmonious and 
tolerant atmosphere necessary to the lucid and restrained discussion of 
these problems in the conference round tables. 

The round tables were organized on Tuesday morning, the 29th, 
four simultaneous groups inaugurating the discussion of “The Machine 
Age and Traditional Culture.” On the two succeeding days these groups 
dissolved into four new round tables, two of which continued the cul- 
tural discussion and two of which considered “The Economic Aspects 
of Industrialization” and “Food and Population Problems.” Two days, 
November 1 and 2, were given to simultaneous discussions, within four 
groups, of China’s Foreign Relations, specifically Extraterritoriality, 
and Concessions and Settlements. This general subject was scheduled to 
continue on Monday and Tuesday, November 4 and 5, under the specific 
subject, the Manchurian Question. Optional discussion syllabi were pre- 
sented by the program committee after Wednesday, the 6th, on the 
Financial Elements in the Chinese Situation and Diplomatic Relations 
in the Pacific, with a return, on the part of certain groups, to a further 
consideration of the problem of China’s concessions and settlements. 
Saturday, November 9, was reserved for national group meetings and 
international round tables to consider respectively the relationship of 
the Institute’s national and international work, and the conduct of future 
conferences. 

This round table program was supplemented by evening plenary 
sessions, partly in lecture and partly in discussion style, to which visit- 
ing families and the press were invited. Afternoons were left free for 
group and committee meetings, informal conversations and _ social 
events. The program of entertainment arranged by the Japanese Council 
was complete, even superlative, in every detail, providing not merely 
pleasant excursions and social diversion, but intimate glimpses into the 
life and charm of Japan which are privileges rarely accorded the foreign 
visitor. 

Such was the setting, the opening, and the plan of this third confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Of the details of the de- 
veloped program, the problems which arose and the fundamental queries 
to which the conduct of the conference gave rise, there is no oppor- 
tunity here to treat, as the conference is still in progress while this 
manuscript is being written. Such a report will be reserved for the suc- 
ceeding issue of Paciric AFrrarrs, together with an evaluation of the 
immense gains and possible losses accruing to the Institute plan from 
this highly important experiment of bringing its problems onto Japan- 
ese soil. 


“An international mind is not the antonym of a national mind... . It is the 
expansion of the national, just as philanthropy or charity—if it is not to be the 
kind that increases directly with the square of the distance—should begin at home.” 

—Dnr. Inazo Nirosé, 
in opening address, Hinode Hall, 
Kyoto, October 28th. 


To Our Japanese Hosts 
By Lord Hailsham 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, OPENING MEETING OF THE 
Kyoto CoNFERENCE, Ocroser 28, 1929 


It is no affectation to say that I feel a real diffidence in accepting the 
invitation of your Executive to respond for the delegates at this morn- 
ing’s meeting, and that diffidence has been greatly enhanced by the real 
eloquence of expression and beauty of thought that have characterized 
all the speeches to which we have listened and notably the presidential 
address which you, sir, have just delivered. It is no light task to attempt 
to express the corporate thought of a conference composed of no less 
than seven groups drawn from different races and widely separated 
areas of the globe and deliberately chosen in each group so as to repre- 
sent the most diverse points of view. Nevertheless I am confident that I 
am fulfilling the wish of every delegate when I begin by expressing to 
the government and to the whole people of Japan, especially to the 
authorities and inhabitants of this province and city, our most sincere 
thanks for the opportunity which they have afforded to us of holding 
our meeting in their most beautiful country, and that I tender our deep 
appreciation for the hospitality and cordiality with which we have been 
received. As I came down to this hall I noticed that even the tram-cars 
were decorated in our honour ; and the passes which have been showered 
upon us are a sore temptation to us to be-deflected from the strict path 
of duty to the enjoyment of the scenic and historic beauties which sur- 
round us. 


We know from the newspapers that at least one other great interna- 
tional conference is taking place in Tokyo coincidently with our own. 
As we pass through the countryside and walk along the city streets 
our eyes assure us that we have arrived at a busy season of the year; 
yet it is no exaggeration to say that our reception has proceeded as if 
the only preoccupation of the people of Japan was to devote themselves 
to our entertainment. I can only express the hope that the presence in this 
country of so many distinguished men in various walks of life and the 
opportunity which they are willing to give of hearing their views and of 
learning from their experience may be some recompense for all the 
hospitality and kindness with which we are surrounded. 


And next, ladies and gentlemen, I think you would wish me to tender 
on behalf of us all our congratulations to our new president, Dr. Nitobé, 
on his accession to office. That at least was my thought when I came 
here. But as I have watched Dr. Nitobé and listened to him this morning, 
I have begun to wonder whether our congratulations ought not to be 
addressed rather to the conference for the privilege which it enjoys of 
having him as its president. Dr. Nitobé brings to the chair wide knowl- 
edge and experience in international gatherings. We are confident that 
the dignity and tact which we have learned to associate with his name 
will be manifest in his presidency during the ensuing fortnight and we 
shall be fortunate if in our discussions we are able to maintain that high 
level which he has set for us in his opening address. But I would warn 
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Dr. Nitobé that the presidency of this Institute is not without its dangers. 
Two years ago a distinguished American, Dr. Wilbur, was elected as the 
chairman of the Institute. Within the last few months he has been torn 
from his private avocation to fill an office of responsibility in the Cabinet 
of his country. He was succeeded by Mr. Inouye as the first vice presi- 
dent. Within a few months we find that Mr. Inouye has been chosen 
by the government of his country to fill one of the most responsible 
positions in the Ministry. So far Dr. Yui has avoided that danger but I 
think that more than one of us who have sat under him in the Pacific 
Council have thought that China is indeed fortunate if she has enough 
talent in her government to pass over such a man as Dr. Yui. It is per- 
haps with equal discretion and courtesy that Dr. Yui himself has sug- 
gested that the chair be filled by Dr. Nitobé, the Chairman of the group 
of that country in which the Conference is held. To all these gentlemen 
this Conference desires to express its high appreciation of the services 
which they have rendered to our movement. 

I think, too, we must place on record our appreciation of the mes- 
sages of encouragement and good will from so many of the leading 
statesmen and peoples represented here this morning. The fact that 
these men, full of the preoccupations of their high offices, have found 
time to send us these messages is in itself a testimony to the great place 
this Institute has already attained. And I think it is a tribute to the 
vision and prescience of those men who only a short five years ago in 
faraway Honolulu conceived the idea of this Institute and laid the 
foundations upon which we are hoping to build during the coming 
fortnight. 


The very success which has attended their efforts brings dangers in 
its train. The more importance there is attaching to the meetings of 
this conference, the more temptation will exist for the government con- 
cerned to attempt to take an official part in our deliberations. That 
temptation, whether the governments have felt it or not, has been most 
gallantly resisted by the national councils concerned, for I am sure that 
most of us are convinced that one of the great features which charac- 
terize this conference and give it value is that fact that it is unofficial 
and that it represents no one government but all sections of opinion in 
every country. And as more and more attention is concentrated on our 
meetings, more and more does it become the duty and the desire of the 
press of all countries to give a full record of all that we are doing, and 
I hope that my friends of the press will not misunderstand me when I 
say that although we afe most grateful to them for the fidelity and 
fullness with which they have recorded what we are doing so far, our 
conferences themselves must remain essentially private meetings. 


Our whole object in conference is to endeavor by the frank inter- 
change of opinion and of fact to suggest a solution of problems which 
if unsolved tend to threaten the peaceful relations of the people of this 
area; and it is an essential condition of such conferences that those who 
take part in them should be able frankly and fearlessly to express their 
whole hearts and whole minds untrammeled by any fear of embarrass- 
ment to their governments, or of the reaction upon themselves or upon 
their parties or upon public opinion which might result if their thoughts 
were too fully recorded. If the conferences were to become public, then 
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what was intended as a discussion with a view to reconciliation would 
soon become a public debate. The conference room would become the 
platform and we should find in the meetings of the Institute no real 
solution of difficulties but rather the enunciation of the views of con- 
flicting elements upon the sounding board which the Institute would 
afford. 

In truth the purpose with which we meet is well stated in the Con- 
stitution of our body: “The object of the Institute is to study the 
conditions of the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of 
their mutual relations.” Study is the cardinal feature of our organiza- 
tion. Study by two methods: first, by the method of research; secondly, 
by the method of conference. The two things are essentially comple- 
mentary. By research the facts are accumulated which render our dis- 
cussions possible and profitable and which sometimes afford the key to 
the solution of the problems which we study. By conference, difficulties 
are brought to light; points upon which information is needed are laid 
bare. The lines of future research are laid at the same time that the 
fruits of research in the Pacific are coordinated and made available. 


In the program which has been devised for our consideration at 
Kyoto, are the study of such problems as the machine age and indus- 
trialization, foreign relations of China, the tangled web of Manchuria, 
the old story of diplomatic relations in the Far East. There is in the 
program thus provided ample material to absorb the energies, to engage 
the best thought of the best minds that any of our nations can produce; 
but let us not forget that it is study and not decision for which the 
conference calls. I have been asked, if we reach no decisions what then 
is the use of this conference? For myself, I think there are two results 
to which I look forward. First of all, I think experience shows that 
where men of different nationalities, who have been studying separately 
the same problem but viewing it from the different angles of their own 
peoples, come together to discuss the points to which they have separ- 
ately arrived, it may often happen that they will succeed in concert in 
hammering out a solution which none of them separately could have 
reached. 

Secondly, since in our groups we represent not one but every school 
of thought in our respective countries, we who come to pool our experi- 
ence and our wisdom, such as it be, gain by hearing from the other 
nations how the difficulties present themselves to their minds. We 
learn to see our nations in the light of other peoples and get other 
angles of thought. We learn to see ourselves‘as others see us, a gift 
which the great Scottish poet has indicated is one of the most desirable 
gifts that human experience can provide. And as we attain that wider 
comprehension we are able to go back to our home countries and to act 
to our own friends there as interpreters of those friends whom we have 
made abroad; we are able to put to our own people that point of view 
which leads to a fuller understanding and sweeps away the tendency 
of jealousy and mistrust which ignorance is apt to engender. 


Such then is the nature of the results which these conferences have 
produced in the past and which I am confident they are capable of pro- 
ducing in the future. It is perhaps a fortunate thing that we are holding 
our conference in Japan, because my Japanese hearers will have in mind 
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the five articles which your great emperor Meiji laid down and pro- 
claimed in the oath that he took at the time of the restoration not many 
years ago: 

First, that all government affairs should be decided by public opinion ; 

Second, that all officials, civil and military, should with one heart 
devote themselves to the development of the national welfare; 

Third, that justice and equity should be followed as the basis of 
action ; 

Fourth, that all people, official and non-official alike, should be 
allowed to realize their aspirations ; 

Fifth, that knowledge should be sought throughout the world and 
thus the Empire should be placed on a more solid foundation. 

Surely that last principle especially, to search after knowledge 
throughout the world in order that the great empire of civilization and 
of peace should be placed on a more stable foundation, may well be 
taken as the foundation and keynote of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. It is true that the term “Pacific Relations” describes only a 
geographical area and not a political state. | might almost be tempted 
to add that some of us who have recently traversed the Pacific Ocean 
have felt a doubt whether the term “pacific” is altogether justified, but 
I think that none the less the Institute of Pacific Relations may well 
become an Institute of pacific relationships between the nations repre- 
sented in our body. We have been reminded that we are meeting in the 
city which bore the ancient title Hei-an, place of peace. I have read 
that the topmost ridge of the sacred mountain under whose shadow we 
meet is known in this province by the title of Shimigatake, or the place 
of the four points of the compass, and that that name is given to it in 
poetic allusion to the light which floods the mind from all sides when 
the truths of religion are clearly understood. 

Is it too much to hope that as we people from the North, the South, 
the East and the West meet together under the shadow of that mountain 
and in this city, the light that we shall collectively be able to bring on 
the problems set for our consideration will serve to illuminate the 
darkest places which still remain, and that that light will sweep away 
forever the age-long mists engendered by mutual jealousy, hatred and 
mistrust between our peoples? So indeed, this city at which our delib- 
erations are to be held, may justify its ancient title and be known as 


the home of peace. 


“Foreign friends insist that no steps be taken in the direction of abolishing 
extraterritoriality until China has first cleaned her house, apparently forgetting that 
one of the factors which makes it extremely difficult for her to do so is the muddy 
boots of her guests.” 

—Davin Z. T. Yut, 
in opening statement, Kyoto, 
October 28th. 


“I am inclined not to agree with the philosopher who, in propounding the dis- 
tinction between substance and matter, said that ‘in the Orient everything Occidental 
is accidental.’ ” 

—G. A. JoHNson, 
Observer from the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, Kyoto, 
October 28th. 


Will Kyoto Find the Trail? 
By J. Merle Davis 


ADDRESS BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE AT THE 
OPENING SESSION OF THE THIRD BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, 
Kyoto, JAPAN, OcTosBer 28, 1929 


The third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which is being opened today and at which I am privileged to represent 
the Central Secretariat has been called a significant meeting. We are 
told that the eyes of many are turned upon it and that important results 
affecting the relations of the peoples of the Pacific area are expected 
from it. The significance of these statements is due to the fact that this 
meeting is not an isolated event. This conference is a part of a develop- 
ing process and the embodiment of a living spirit. This conference pos- 
sesses a heritage of meetings which have preceded it and of effective 
labor that has been proceeding for several years in the countries of the 
Pacific area. It is of this background and inheritance that I will 
first speak. 

The first meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in Hono- 
lulu in 1925 was frankly an experiment in human relations. Its assets 
were good will, a determination to understand and to be understood, and 
the capacity to be utterly frank with one another. Among its liabilities 
were the total lack of precedent for such a gathering, a shortage of data, 
of facts pertinent to the discussion, and the absence of some of the prin- 
cipals to the discussions undertaken. 

The second meeting two years later built upon this experience by 
making an earnest effort to supply both data and a wider group of par- 
ticipants. In this third conference the process of widening and under- 
girding the Institute has been carried still further. A creditable mass of 
data has been gathered; an eminent and expert personnel has been 
assembled, and the conference itself has been convened in a region of 
the Pacific which furnishes some of the most vital questions that appear 
upon its agenda. 

The unique character of the Institute of Pacific Relations must be 
kept clearly in mind in this connection. It is inevitable that in evaluating 
the Institute it should be compared with other international organiza- 
tions, but as a matter of fact there are none that are analogous to it. 
The League of Nations, the Pan-Pacific and the Pan-American Unions, 
international associations for the promotion of education, trade, science, 
art or religion, while having some common elements, each differs in cer- 
tain vital respects. Consequently one must measure the Institute of 
Pacific Relations by new yard sticks which are found in the changed 
world conditions from which the Institute has emerged. 

As stated in the Constitution, “The object of the Institute is to study 
the conditions of the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of 
their mutual relations.” For the attainment of its objective, the Institute 
of Pacific Relations is not only a voluntary association of groups of 
peoples in the nations of the Pacific area, but it is an unofficial grouping 
of those peoples. It is an association for the study and discussion of 
mutual problems, the problems of adjustment arising from the meeting 
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of the diverse civilizations of this area. The Institute is not concerned 
with propaganda nor the formation or support of policies. An Institute 
leader in Japan aptly characterized the Institute of Pacific Relations by 
saying: ‘We Japanese are interested in this Institute because it comes 
with nothing to sell, nothing to teach and nothing to preach, in short, 
nothing to put over on the Far East.” 


The Institute of Pacific Relations is a spontaneous movement. To 
those who have watched the progress of events in the Pacific area since 
1914 there is no mystery about the origin of the Institute. There is a 
certain logic in its appearing at this time. The machinery by which men 
have been dealing with one another since the beginnings of history has 
been evolved on the basis of the inevitability of war, the dominance of 
the few and the acquiescence of the masses. Since 1914 a world-tide 
born of a new vision has been rising, and certain new principles of inter- 
national relations have been invoked :—the rights of the weak, open 
diplomacy, self-determination, the intelligence of the many. The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations has been generated by this tide and now emerges 
as one of the mechanisms which the new era provides for meeting its 
requirements. 

But the Institute of Pacific Relations is in essence a regional move- 
ment. It has come into being because of the new Pacific era and the 
special requirements of the peoples of the Pacific area. The conditions 
under which this era is developing and the problems of the peoples of 
this area in meeting one another are unique in modern history. Its peo- 
ples, while heavily indebted to European experience and achievement, 
have determined not to be limited by the European pattern. History is 
making progress with such speed that it may be possible for mankind in 
the East to leap from peak to peak of achievement which in the West 
were ascended only by laborious valley trails. And just as it is a ques- 
tion for China whether she should henceforth omit the steam railway 
stage of national communication and concentrate upon the development 
of aerial transportation, so the Pacific peoples are feeling their way to- 
ward the creation of new mechanisms of dealing with one another. Their 
comparative absence of inherited antagonisms and any consciousness of 
historic injuries and alignments makes possible a degree of mutual con- 
fidence in the Pacific region that is a guaranty of progress and coopera- 
tion. Where it is probable that the people of the Atlantic area know one 
another too well, the men of the Pacific are still in the period of mutual 
discovery, a process that has possibilities for enriching and cementing 
life in this part of the world. 

“To what concrete accomplishments can the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions point?” is a question that is frequently asked. The answer is quali- 
fied by the definition of the term, “accomplishment.” This is further 
conditioned by the conception of the objective of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. If it is conceived to be a mechanism only for the immediate 
settlement of international disputes and the speedy solution of questions 
of interracial tension, the questioner will doubtless be disappointed. 
Even here, however, the unofficial discussions at Honolulu may furnish 
the sort of added light needed by governments in deciding on modifica- 
tions of policy. 
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If on the other hand the Institute of Pacific Relations is conceived as 
a device for the study and discussion of the underlying factors that con- 
dition the harmonious adjustment of the peoples of the Pacific one to 
another, and for the furthering of a better understanding, a deeper re- 
spect and livelier good will,—in short, if the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is engaged in meeting the fundamental issues of the Pacific area 
and is taking the long look and the objective attitude born of the long 
look, then the seeker of concrete results will not be disappointed, al- 
though only the foundations of the structure have been laid. The fact 
that after four years and two biennial conferences the members of the 
Institute team are still harmoniously pulling together in spite of such 
formidable obstacles as the greatest of oceans rolling between them, lan- 
guage differences and various interpretations of the common task, is in 
itself an achievement that gives promise of greater service. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has already evidenced the value of 
certain distinguishing characteristics which are worth mentioning, such 
as the discovery that by working together upon a common task men are 
drawn near to one another in sympathies and understanding. Out of 
this codperative effort comes the realization of a solidarity of interests 
among the peoples—of the fact that the problem of one nation may be 
the problem of all, and that the experience of each group in any of the 
fields under investigation is made available to all. There are few self- 
contained countries in the Pacific. The growth of trade and specializa- 
tion of industry have been knitting us of this area into a vast fabric the 
sudden rupture of any strand of which would mean almost irreparable 
destruction. 

In the philosophy of the Institute of Pacific Relations the preéminent 
value of the differences between the peoples of the Pacific area is funda- 
mental. It is true that the contrasts in race, philosophy, social institu- 
tions, government and religion that exist in the Pacific area present prob- 
lems of adjustment and of synthesis sufficient to challenge the earnest 
efforts of experts in each of the countries concerned. But in this variety 
of ideals, and in the various ways of life lies also the hope of the Pacific 
future. The Pacific area, from this viewpoint, is conceived as a neigh- 
borhood composed of different folk with different ways of looking at 
life, various opinions and individual faces. It is a community which 
exists and thrives because of the different contributions each member 
makes to the community life. 

By the same token, it is reasonable to look on the differences in phil- 
osophy, in temperament, in social customs and aesthetic values as 
priceless sources of enrichment to the life of the neighborhood. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations does not propose to iron out these differ- 
ences nor to facilitate the process of domination on the part of any one 
culture pattern over the rest, but rather does it hope to make the con- 
tribution of each available and serviceable to all. It believes that two 
types of culture, developing separately for many ages and having at last 
met, are each essential to the other if each is to present a balanced and 
stable entity. The force, practicality, impetuosity and individualism of 
the West can well be supplemented by the elements of self-control, 
dignity, aesthetic appreciation and social solidarity of the East. Both 
civilizations contain within themselves the seeds of decay, but each has 
the possibility of providing for the other an antidote for this decay. 
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It has been said that the Institute of Pacific Relations is discussing 
and researching upon problems between the nations for which the only 
historic solution has been war. But we must realize that new tribunals 
have appeared for the measurement of national problems and policies. 
Science, the laboratory, economic theorems are accepted today in all the 
countries around the Pacific. They speak a common language on the 
basis of a logic that is inexorable, and that makes possible a universal 
appeal to reason which was absent until very recent times. It is not sen- 
timent or patriotism alone that is invoked today in the capitals of the 
world, but facts and figures, facts which all parties to the problem have 
a share in preparing, facts which are accessible to all, discussed by all 
and which must stand ready for any possible challenge. 

The Institute method is conceived as a continuous process, confer- 
ence stimulating research, research strengthening discussion and provid- 
ing new data for progressive conference work, while the findings of both 
create a basis for better understanding on the part of all concerned. 

The conference, therefore, is not a place where unanimity of opinion 
is sought. Rather, it is a forum for the expression of divergent opinions 
based on individual experiences and conviction based on an understand- 
ing of facts. The round table provides a clearing house for data and for 
varying interpretations of the same data. It is scarcely necessary to 
state that the conception of the round table as an opportunity for one 
group to match strength against another or as a place where any group 
is to be put on the defensive is wholly foreign to the spirit of the 
Institute. 

We will do well to bear constantly in mind the serious handicap 
which the Eastern members of the conference have accepted in working 
with foreign tools of language, organization, technique and approach to 
the great issues which they have agreed to discuss and study. This 
willingness of the Far Eastern members to conduct the discussions in a 
foreign language is a splendid example of sportsmanship, and offers a 
challenge to the West in meeting the psychological factors involved. The 
East finds it as difficult to understand the impetuous approach of the 
Westerner to Oriental problems as the West does the polite reticence 
and deliberation of the East. This psychological contrast conditions 
every step of the enterprise—its discussions, decisions of policies and 
program, its research and publicity. It is.as basic as the very atmosphere 
of the conference, nor is the problem made less difficult by reason of the 
fact that not a few members of this conference may never recognize it 
as a problem at all. 

This third meeting of the Institute will test the soundness of the 
organization as it has not yet been tested. It will throw light on the 
question as to whether the movement is ready to leave the quiet cradle 
in which it has been nurtured and is sturdy enough to encounter the 
buffetings of a realistic and disillusioned world. It will demonstrate 
whether questions of vital concern to the honor and welfare of great 
peoples can be put to the test of objective discussion. It will challenge 
the participants to the exercise of their imagination, self-control, and 
respect for one another as well as for scientific data. A new technique 
of reaching international understanding is on trial here in these suc- 
ceeding days. Honolulu has pointed the way. Can Kyoto find 
the trail ? . 
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Premier Hamaguchi’s Greeting 


TRANSLATION OF THE PRIME MINISTER’s ApprESS READ AT THE OPEN- 
ING CEREMONY OF THE THIRD BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
Kyoro, OcroBEr 28TH, 1929. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Third Biennial Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, ladies, and gentlemen: 

It is my high privilege to welcome you to Japan in the name of the 
Japanese Government, and I account it such because, personally, I 
appreciate the work of your Institute to the full and pray for a happy 
result of your labours. 

I understand that you are about to discuss among other matters the 
questions of the contact of alien civilizations; and what better forum 
could you find than Japan, where the two principal streams of our mod- 
ern civilization converge and where one can watch the reaction of one 
upon the other, generally peaceful, in rare cases, jarring. To what extent 
and by what methods a satisfactory synthesis can be made of these sys- 
tems of culture is indeed a matter for grave discussion, affording a prob- 
lem, in the solution of which the Institute can properly play a leading 
part. In all Japan no more fitting place could be found as the stage for 
your debates than Kyoto, which is a classic center of Japanese civilization. 
and culture. In this haunt of ancient peace, your deliberations cannot 
but be permeated by a feeling of amity and kindness; so that we may 
be sure that even the discussion of controversial questions, which it 
may be impossible altogether to avoid, will be accompanied with no 
danger of developing heat or acrimony and that a general good under- 
standing on all such subjects will be the outcome. 

In the Pacific area the ever-increasing intensity of human activity 
has unrivalled opportunities for elevating civilization to a still higher 
plane than it has yet attained. We are, on our part, pledged to curtail 
our national armaments so far as may be consistent with the safety of 
the realm and to cultivate the most amicable relations between Japan 
and the rest of the world, thus playing our part in furthering universal 
peace and the welfare of mankind. I can accordingly assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the Institute of Pacific Relations commands the 
fullest sympathy of my Government and, on its behalf, I wish you every 
success in the important task on which you are embarking. 


“I propose to lay before you this hypothesis: that not only is the machine a 
step forward in the progress of culture, it is so great a step, the era that it inaugur- 
ates is so different from all preceding, that, viewed in the perspective of history 
as a whole, the introduction of science is the beginning of culture—the beginning 
of civilization. Behind us lie the barbaric centuries; before us the possibility, the 
dream and the promise of intelligent life.” 

Dr. JAMEs T. SHOTWELL, 
evening forum on the Machine 
Age and Culture, Kyoto, 
October 29th. 


“If this conference has significance, it is because it is not an isolated event. 
It has the heritage of a past, and it looks forward to a future.” 
—J. Merie Davis, 
in report of General Secretary— 
October 28th. 
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Governor Sagami’s Greeting 


DELIVERED AT OPENING MEETING, H1nopE AupiToriuM, Kyoro, 
Ocr. 28, 1929, sy THE GOVERNOR OF Kyoto PREFECTURE. 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On behalf of the people of the Prefecture of Kyoto, I have the 
honour to extend to you our most cordial greetings and a hearty wel- 
come to Kyoto, the oldest and most beautiful city in our country. 

With the rush and bustle of modernization in recent years, we 
Japanese, I am afraid, have not been able to snatch the time for a proper 
appreciation of the beauties and wonders that Nature in her bounty has 
bestowed on us, however, it is fortunate indeed for us that this ancient 
city, known as the “Capital of Peace” for more than one thousand years, 
could happily stand against the modern trend of the times and retain and 
conserve for itself, and for us who love it, most of the elements of 
ancient Japanese beauty and elegance that has made this city noted 
throughout the world. 

Today, Kyoto represents, happy to say, all that is best in our culture 
and arts and we hope it will ever remain so. 

You have conferred on us a high honour by your selection of this 
ancient city as the venue for your deliberations and we fully appreciate 
it. An international gathering of such brilliant minds and talents, con- 
vened to work amongst us on such an inspiring and notable cause is 
something that will always be a happy and proud memory to us. 

It is a significant fact that the present century has seen the shifting 
of the centre of world affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and the nations whose shores are washed by her seas should unite and 
strive for a stable and permanent basis for peace, understanding, and 
mutual cooperation. 

It is our most earnest desire that your work and efforts will be 
blessed and crowned by success and we wish that you will have a fruitful 
and happy time amongst us and that when you leave our shores you will 
return to your respective countries and homes with the feeling and con- 
viction that the Japanese people are eager and anxious for peace and 
codperation, in friendship and understanding, with our neighbors and 
friends. 


“Those who regret to see the rise of new and less distinctive schools of art 
in the Orient would in effect put a stop to creative development. In our ancient 
art the convention was rigid, limiting creativity and naturalness. It is said that 
Japanese art is deteriorating through imitation of the West, but actually our 
modern conventional artists are deteriorating through an imitation of the old. 
Though the new forms may as yet be crude, they are transitional, and they offer 


new media and new creative avenues.” 
—Japanese statement in discussion of 


Cultural Modifications. 


“May Kyoto beat Honolulu.” 
—Sir FrepertcK Wuyvte’s 


cabled greeting to the Con- 
ference—October 28. 


The Contribution of the Press to 
International Relations 


AN Appress DELIVERED IN JAPANESE AT A PuBLic MEETING OF THE 
3rp BIENNIAL CONFERENCE ON Fripay EvENING, NoveMBEr 1, 1929 


By Dr. D. C. Wu 


Nations are like individuals. To live a life all by one’s self is im- 
possible. This is especially true in these days of easy communication. 
Nations or countries formerly quite apart are now brought into close 
and constant contact and and have to live like neighbors. 


It needs scarcely be said that in these elbow-rubbing days, the well- 
being of one country depends in a large measure upon its relations with 
the surrounding countries. Indeed, the well-being of the whole world 
often hinges upon the relations of two particular countries. 


We know from history that hitherto the relation among nations 
assumes one of two forms; peace or war. There has been no consistent 
policy. War might be declared upon one neighboring country and peace 
concluded with another. With reference to the same neighboring coun- 
try, war might be waged during one period, and peace concluded during 
another. The press, or indeed any other agent of publicity, has always 
been instrumental in bringing about either war or peace. The press, 
like the government under which it operated, had no consistent policy 
either. 


But since 1918 the wind seems to have changed its direction. The 
Great War proved a lesson to the belligerent as well as non-belligerent 
countries. They were brought to see that modern warfare is no solution 
of international problems, not even a method of redressing a country’s 
grievances, or a means for making up a country’s losses sustained in 
other ways. Before the modern tribunal of Mars, justice is accorded to 
none, but penalty and punishment to all who participate. They were 
brought to see, therefore, that international disputes must be settled, if 
settled at all, through peaceful and amicable means. The Kellogg Anti- 
war Pact is nothing but the culmination of this slow and painful process 
of realization as to the futility of war, to say nothing of its destruc- 
tiveness. 

But the anti-war pact will forever remain a pact on paper, if no 
effort is made to render it a living reality in the hearts of men. So to 
make it will necessarily call for the service of popular education. And 
certainly of all organs of popular education, none is more effective and 
far-reaching than the press, particularly the newspaper press. Were it 
only possible that the newspapers of all countries could devote a few 
paragraphs, or even a few lines, to the cultivation of what might be 
called the anti-war sentiment, war would become obsolete in one or two 
generations. Such a sentiment, like patriotism, needs to be cultivated 
and kept vital. Just to raise a hue-and-cry against the spectre of war 
when it is already imminent is not only quite useless, but may precipitate 
disaster all the sooner. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE PRESS 


The newspapers can do many things for popular education. Com- 
parative studies in culture, recent progress in science, are certainly rich 
fields in which to labour. But for the present, certainly no field de- 
serves more attention than the one of international ethics. The spirit 

HE that is embodied in the Anti-War Pact must be perpetually kept alive, 
9 and made to permeate the thoughts and feelings of all men. News and 
discussions on international affairs will not be wanting, but they must 
be presented in such a way as to engender the sense of justice, the 
desire to understand and the feeling of sympathy. When a newspaper 
man will have become at the same time an educator, and truthfulness 
and a keen sense of justice an integral part of his professional ethics, 
the world will then be on the way to a better social order. 


I for one would be willing to commit myself to the task of educating 
1. the Chinese people to a sense of international equity and justice, to a 
love of peace and of peaceful settlement of international disputes. In- 
deed, for about a decade past I have been largely engaged in the work 
of the Ta Kung Pao, (called in French L’Impartial) a daily newspaper 
| in Tientsin, the Kuo Wen Weekly, and the Kuo Wen News Agency, 
1S | all of which are well known to my compatriots in the audience. I sin- 
it | cerely hope that the press in this country will join us in this common 
e ' enterprise of a new type of popular education. 


c A word more before I leave the platform. The Japanese and Chinese, 
both being Oriental peoples, are richly endowed with emotions. There 
is then the danger in the two peoples of letting these emotions play a 
much stronger role in our attitudes toward each other than our reason, 
whereas reason after all should be the supreme arbiter of our opinions, 
judgments and actions. And it is here that the press may contribute 
toward what I may call the rationalization of our emotions, I believe the 
duty of the journalists of the two countries lies in supplying to the 
public every morning or evening something that resembles a cold shower, 
a potion that cools our heads and makes us rational beings, but not 
heated draughts that intoxicate us and call forth the basest of human 
instincts. I believe I am not exaggerating if I say that the happiness 
of all the peoples lies in the hands of the pressmen. 
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“As space is a factor in determining architectural forms, so time is a great 

factor in determining manners. Etiquette and ceremony were the outgrowth of a 
leisurely existence. Today we have no time for politeness!” 

—Chinese statement in discussion of 


Cultural Modifications. 


“The Philippines has only one big question, and that is independence.” 
—DeEaN Conrapo BENITEZ, 
in opening statement, Kyoto, 
October 28th. 


“The problems which arise when two different civilizations meet could, I am 
certain, be better solved by the building of friendships than of warships.” 
Dr. S. SHINJO, 
President Imperial University of 
Kyoto, at welcoming tiffin, 
October 28th. 
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The Little Conference 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Every conference orator, however silver-tongued, has found words 
failing him in any attempted reference to the quality and spirit of Jap- in 
anese hospitality. Each one has been obliged to turn to the simplest, nc 
most unassuming phrases in order to express what this hospitality has pt 
meant and what have been its reverberations in the hearts of every one. in 
It is significant that no grandiloquent terms can do it justice, and there- es 
fore none but the most simple and sincere have yet been used. gé 

Any complete record of Japanese conference hospitality would neces- - 
sarily include the friendliness of the man in the street ; the patience and 
forbearance of the great body of public servants in trams and trains, te 
taxis, stations, post offices and everywhere that this flood of incompre- . 
hensible foreigners eddied about. It would have to record the helpful- | ¢ 
ness of students; the generosity of private citizens; the gayety of enter- JP; 
tainers; the hospitality of officials; and the smiling attention of the [FP rr 
humblest servitors. But there is no space here for such a chronicle, and ; oF 
this record must be content briefly to recount the official entertainments C 
arranged through the Japanese Preparation Committee and enjoyed by f a 
the conference members as a body. That is in itself a task. : 

The first affair of importance which members were invited to attend [FP 2 
in Kyoto (although not all had arrived) was a special grandstand view- : 7 
ing of the Jidai Matsuri, the Autumn Festival procession which, aug- ; - 
mented from place to place, tours the entire city of Kyoto for the better J i 
part of the day on October 22 and marches at last under the huge red ‘ " 
torii and into the -gardens of the Heian Shrine. This is a religious fes- ge 
tival of great significance whose associations are closely tied in with the e 
historical and the patriotic. To the foreigner who has studied the old 
life of Japan it is like seeing pages of history come alive as section after 
section, gorgeously costumed, wend by—a pilgrimage of daimyos bearing ; : 


tribute—an ancient noble’s hunting party—the famous archer band of | 4 
Yoshitsune—the retainers of the Emperor Meiji going to battle—a pro- ; 
cession of priests and abbots, themselves modern, yet much as they might 
have beer in Hideyoshi’s day. 


Sea easnenenie sc 
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The second event was in Nara at the close of the four-day session 
of the Pacific Council, when the Mayor and the Governor of the prefec- ' 
ture entertained the foreign guests and several thousand sacred deer at 
tea. The guests were sheltered in a charming pavilion in the park while 
the ceremony of calling in the wandering deer was performed, and the 
four-footed guests were entertained with dried sweet potatoes and bis- 
cuits in a lovely green glade of the garden just without. 
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The formal affairs began in Kyoto with the opening luncheon tend- 
ered by Dr. and Mrs. Inazo Nitobé and the Japanese Council to the 
foreign visitors on October 28—in the dining room of the Miyako hotel, 
overlooking a vista of green and crimson autumn hillsides. On the fol- 
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lowing afternoon, the 29th, the Japanese hostess committee entertained 
at tea in the lounge of the Miyako hotel. 


On the afternoon of October 30 came the first of several rare privi- 
leges accorded the conference visitors—privileges that meant more than 
all the public entertaining that could possibly have been done. Members 
and families were invited into the privacy of the Nomura summer villa 
in the hills near the Miyako in order to observe the intricacies of ‘“Cha- 
no-yu,” the tea ceremony famed in the annals of Japan. This ceremonial 
preparation and partaking of tea was witnessed, shared in and explained 
in the several tea houses scattered through the beautiful grounds of the 
estate; but the privilege of wandering through these exquisite private 
gardens, of seeing rare bits of intimate beauty seldom visible to foreign 
eyes, of feeling the true inwardness of Japan’s esthetic sense as ex- 
pressed in home surroundings, was one to be particularly prized. 


On the afternoon of November first the Japanese Council was host 
to an outing party on patriarchal Hiei-zan, the venerable guardian moun- 
tain of Kyoto, famed for its high secluded temples and its thousands of 
fighting monks who in the ancient days might at any moment swarm 
from their impregnable retreats and come down into the world of tur- 
moil there to ally themselves with one or another of the warring lords. 
From that height these modern visitors were swung down by suspension 
cable car to the shores of Japan’s treasure lake, beautiful Lake Biwa, 
and for a boat trip upon her placid bosom, 


On November 2nd Baron and Baroness Fujimura entertained with 
a garden party in the incomparable hillside gardens of the Inabata estate. 
This was another of those glimpses into intimate beauty that was so 
much a privilege of this conference. In addition, most elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made for entertainment—a series of beautiful dances, 
staged on a high level lawn overlooking the wooded ravines, rushing 
waterfalls and quiet pools of the garden; a chrysanthemum exhibit and 
an exhibit of famous Kyoto brush artists at work; music of many vari- 
eties, and tea. 


On Sunday, November 3, the visitors were the guests of the munici- 
pality of Osaka for the day, a special train taking them in the forenoon 
to Osaka station where reserved tram cars, beflagged and beflowered, 
took them to a reception and luncheon party arranged by the mayor and 
other authorities in the municipal hall. Luncheon was followed by a 
specially arranged performance of the most famous puppet artists in 
Osaka, noted for its puppet stage, and this was in turn followed by a 
tour of the most interesting modern and ancient sections of the city. 


On November 4th Nijo Palace, one of the oldest in Kyoto, was 
opened for an inspection of its magnificent apartments, decorated lav- 
ishly by the most famous colour artists of ancient Japan and rich in his- 
torical association both with the early Shogun era and the imperial 
restoration. 


On November 6th Mrs. T. Osawa threw open her lovely home in 
afternoon hospitality to the conference guests. 


On November 7th the Imperial Household sent a representative to 
Kyoto in the person of Baron Hayashi to welcome the entire gathering 
to the Shugakuin Palace gardens, where they were entertained at tea 
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following a leisurely and extended stroll through landscaping of the 
most superlative natural and artistic beauty—gardens that are seldom 
seen by human eyes, other than those of the keepers, from year’s end to 
end. No one who looked upon this loveliness of autumn mists in dark 
ravines, vistas of soft blue-grey hills rolling earthward, erratic pine and 
crimson maple mirrored in still lakes, could forget one of the greatest 
beauties that man has ever contrived with nature’s aid. 


The Kyoto Imperial University held a conference reception on the 
afternoon of November 8th, and the Governor, Mayor and other digni- 
taries of Kyoto prefecture were hosts to an elaborate garden-party fair 
in the park adjoining the Heian Shinto shrine, on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday the 9th. This was the last official affair in Kyoto before a special 
train transferred the conference bodily to Tokyo on Sunday, the 10th. 


There were further entertainments in Tokyo. Baron Mitsui invited 
the guests to a special Nd dance performance in the private theatre of 
his home on the afternoon of the 11th, and in the evening of the same 
day Baron Dan, President of the Japan Industry Club, was host at a 
soireé held in the Club’s reception rooms in Marunouchi. 


On the 12th Viscount Shibusawa honored Institute members with a 
reception and luncheon on one of the floors of the Tokyo Kai-kan. The 
autumn woodland had moved into the dining hall for the occasion, and 
it was fresh with tall green pines and spreading maples in crimson fol- 
iage and with gnarled old persimmon trees bearing their gay colored 
fruit. The Viscount spoke a simple and friendly welcome which was 
responded to by the Hon. Newton D. Rowell for the Pacific Council. 


Guests were transported directly after luncheon to the Imperial Gar- 
dens where his Imperial Majesty had graciously invited the foreign 
guests to view the magnificent display of chrysanthemums which the 
season then afforded. The great park was a moving mass of brilliant 
color as the streams of visitors in ceremonial wear converged along 
the avenues from the several gateways and awaited the coming of his 
Majesty and attendant members of the royal family. After their pass- 
ing the guests sauntered at will through the flower gardens and along 
thicket-bordered paths, enjoying the stately beauties of the place. Tea 
was served on the wide pleasaunce near the main gateway. 


The Hon. Junnosuke Inouye, Minister of Finance and past chairman 
of the Institute’s Pacific Council, entertained at luncheon on the 13th, 
and on that same afternoon Foreign Minister Shidehara held a garden 
party and reception. 


This completes the round of elaborate official entertaining which 
attended the conference, itself contributing much to the atmosphere and 
temper of the gathering and to the insight and comprehension of the 
foreign members. This takes no account of the personal entertainment 
which every conference visitor enjoyed at the hands of individuals and 
groups, or of innumerable charming excursions and explorations taken 
with Japanese friends. Those things have passed into the rich personal 
heritage of all of us and do not submit themselves to documentation. 
But they do constitute, nevertheless, some of the most vital by-products 


of the conference in Japan. 
—E. G. 
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The Originality of Japanese Civilization 
By Arthur Waley 


There exists in Europe a notion that Japanese civilization is purely 
derivative. The fault is indirectly that of medieval Japanese commen- 
tators who, more as a kind of learned game than as a result of any defi- 
nite conviction, tried to affiliate the whole of Japanese literature to corre- 
sponding Chinese works. Thus The Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon was 
matched with the Tsa Tsuan of the T’ang poet Li Shang-yin, The Tale 
of Genji made a descendant of the Historical Records by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
and for every poet in the Manydshii? Chinese prototype was found. 

I do not think that those parallels were meant to be taken very 
seriously. No one who had read both books could suppose that the 
spirited Pillow Book was in any sense an imitation of the dull and 
humdrum 7'sa Tsuan. 

What those scholiasts were seeking to establish was, as I have said, 
an affiliation—a sort of schematic relationship between the literature 
of the two countries: and in this attempt they were obviously influenced 
by the success of Japanese theology in working out a scheme by which 
each of the Buddhas and Bodhisatvas is shown to manifest himself, 
disguised but recognizable, in some native divinity of Japan. What, 
indeed, these critics sought to imply was not definite literary imitation 
but a sort of spiritual kinship. In recent times this has been misunder- 
stood, and many statements about the influence of Chinese upon native 
Japanese literature have been repeated by Western writers, who had 
no idea that they were subscribing to an obscure form of medieval 
mysticism. 

As regards art, the prejudice is one that the West has arrived at 
independently. There is among many European collectors a notion that 
a work of art loses its beauty from the moment that it can be proved 
to be Japanese, not Chinese. 

A lady the other day brought a piece of wood-carving to the British 
Museum. “Aren’t they wonderful, these old Chinese artists?” and she 
caressed the wooden figure. Told, however, that as a matter of fact it 
was Japanese, not Chinese, she exclaimed in horror, “Oh! my husband 
: will be disappointed!” and turned upon the work of the “wonderful 
old artist” a look of contempt and disgust. 

In these notes I am going to discuss one or two aspects of Japanese 
originality. In doing so, I do not of course mean to deny the im- 
mense influence of China on Japan any more than I would deny the 
influence of Greece on Rome. 


THE Earty Poetry 


It is not possible that the rest of the world will ever realize the 
i importance of Japanese poetry, because of all poetries it is the most 
i completely untranslatable. Its beauty consists in the perfection with 
which a thought and a body of sound are fitted into a small rigid frame. 
An «a runs into its mould like quicksilver into a groove. In transla- 


1 The earliest collection of Japanese poetry. 
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tion, only the thought survives; the poem no longer ‘ ‘goes,”” any more 
than a watch goes if you take its works out of their casing and empty 
them upon a sheet of paper. In the few examples that I am about to 
give, the reader must for himself discover the possibility of poetry. If 
he is a poet, this will present no difficulty ; just as a watch-maker would 
see in the scattered springs and wheels the possibility of a watch. 

It is in its folk-songs that the Manydshii comes nearest to European 
poetry and yet at the same time displays its greatest originality. For 
in their set pieces the Court writers were bent not so much on ex- 
pressing themselves in poetry, as on showing that what had been done 
by poets in China could also be done by poets in Japan. Take the fol- 
lowing two songs, robbed in English of all their poetry, at least as 
statements marked by a magnificent simplicity : 

I have got her, 

Have got Yasumiko ; 

She who for any man 
Was thought hard to get, 
Yasumiko I have got! 


The men of valour 
Have gone to the great hunt; 
The noble ladies 
Are trailing their red petticoats 
Over the clean sea-beach. 
Or this: 
He. Dawn, dawn, dawn! the crows are calling. 
She. Let them cry! 
For round the little tree-tops 
Of yonder mountain 
The night is still. 
The following two songs are also from the Manyéshii: 
Clear as gleams the road 
That to-day the workmen were digging 
I have heard it at last, 
The tale that of my lady is told! 


My hand that is sore 
With pounding the rice, 
To-night again 
The young lord’s son— 
Will he hold it and sigh? 
‘If we seek a parallel to such folk-epigrams as this, wholly devoid 
of learned or literary influences, it will be in the coplas of Southern 


Spain : 
Tu querer es como el toro Your love is like the bull, 
Donde lo Ilaman, va; Where they call him, he goes; 
Y el mio como la piedra, But mine like the stone, 
Donde la ponen, s’esta. Where they put it, it stops. 


But whereas a copla rises to the height of poetry only in one example 
out of several thousand, the uta produced, in every country from the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, an ample succession of exquisite 


verses : 
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If but a seed shall fall, 
Even among the waterless stones 
A tree will grow. 
If you love and I love 
Can it be we shall never meet? 
10th century. 
As stung by tempests 
A wave I have seen 
Dash itself against the rocks, 
So in these bitter hours myself only 
Am by my thoughts destroyed. 
End of 10th century. 
Like the waters of a river 
That by a great rock are divided 
In the swift flow of the stream— 
Though our ways seem to have parted 
I know that in the end we shall meet. 
Middle of 12th century. 
And I will add a 20th century example: 
By the sound of the samisen 
Alone they live— 
These ancient streets 
Of the river-mouth, 
Through which at night I love to roam! 
But to return for a moment to the Manydshii. Perhaps the most com- 
pletely unique and original poems which it contains are the narrative 
poems which Europeans, for want of a better term, have usually called 
ballads, though in their smooth grace they are far indeed removed 
from the poetry that the West has called by this name. Of these the 
most celebrated is The Fisher-boy of Urashima, which I here give in 
a new version,? since the rhymed one by Professor Chamberlain seems 
to me unsatisfactory. It is, however, impossible in English to do 
justice to the delicate undulating movement which pervades the original 
from the first line to the last. 
THE FisHer-Boy or URASHIMA 
An 8th Century Japanese Ballad. 
One day in spring 
Watching upon a tall cliff all alone 
I saw the fishing boats rocking and rocking 
Down in the misty bay, and to my mind there came 
This tale of long ago. 


There was a boy of Urashima 

In Mizunoye, who so eagerly 

Followed his fishing that in seven days 

He came not home, nor brought his load in 

Of tunny-fish and bream. One day it happened 
While he was rowing over the waves alone 

He found a maiden, a princess of the sea, 

And took her for his love, and lay with her. 


2 By Beryl de Zoete. 
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To the immortal world under the sea pl 
He went down with her gladly; hand in hand tit 
Those two went down to the Sea-King’s city, sit 
Together stood before his throne. th 
In that world life is unending and always lovely, Si 
There is no change, sickness nor decay. pl 
ar 
The boy was simple; he came from another world. ' th 
One day he spoke to his lady, praying her: , te 
“Let me go up to the world above the sea . 
Not for long, for a day let me go up Soe 
And see my father and mother and come back 
To-morrow.” So he spoke—‘“To-morrow.” 
“T wonder if you will come back,” she said. q ‘ 
No more—but took a box and gave it to him. ; 
“Never, never must you open this box if you would te 
come again.” pl 
He went up with it to the world of men. te 
He looked for his village, but could not find it, 1 
Looked for his home in vain. of 
“How strange,” he said. “How strange! Three years only g! 
I have lived under the sea. How could all vanish, be 
Leave no trace, not a hedge, a broken wall? si 
Can it be she is a witch tt 
And has laid a spell on all my home things be 
To hide them from me? If I look in,” he said, Cc 
“T shall see it all as it was before.” ft 
He raised the lid. “What harm if I look in?” e.. 
He opened wide the precious box . . . , & 
Out of the box a cloud came tumbling i a 
And crept in white trails to the shore. | * 
Then horror seized him: he screamed and ran, ; 
His sleeves flapping. . . He ran and stumbled, | = 
Rose and fell again. i é 
He writhed upon the ground, his heart suddenly i... 
Grew faint, his strength failed him, his young skin ee 
Withered in a moment, his flesh dried up. | il 
His black shining hair grew dull and gray. ee 
Moaning, moaning, drawing each breath with pain ' T 
A little while he struggled . . . : 
And still they tell where once the house was b 
Of the fisher-boy of Urashitna 0 
In Mizunoye. . 
THE NO Piays v 
It is as regards the NO plays (14th and 15th centuries) that the f 
Japanese have been most anxious to acknowledge a debt where none ex- 
isted. The theory that they were an imitation of the Yiian dynasty dramas 
was not the result of a comparison between the two, for the Chinese Bs 
P 


? China, 13th and 14th centuries. 
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plays were written in colloquial, which was not studied in Japan at the 
time when the theory first arose. It was simply an assumption that, 
since the theatre flourished in the two countries at about the same time, 
the Japanese drama must necessarily have been modelled on the Chinese. 
Such an idea could not possibly survive the reading of a single Chinese 
play. The points of resemblance are negligible, and the whole spirit 
and quality utterly different. At the most it might possibly be proved 
that both dramas owe something to a common source—the Buddist mys- 
tery plays which certainly existed in Japan and can be presumed to have 
existed in early China, though at present we cannot trace them back 
beyond the 18th century.* 

FicTion 


Even regarding that most supremely original of all Japanese inven- 
tions—the discovery of the psychological novel—there has been some 
tendency to shift the priority to China, a country which did not in fact 
produce a novel that could possibly be classified till some eight hundred 
years later. “Who knows,” wrote a German art-critic as recently as 
1924, discussing The Tale of Genji, The Pillow Book, and other works 
of the Heian period, “whether after all it is only the names and back- 
ground that are Japanese, while everything that is essential in these 
books was taken direct from China?” ‘The Japanese themselves have 
never gone so far as to disown The Tale of Genji altogether. But 
there existed in the Middle Ages a school of commentators who are 
bent on discovering in Murasaki’s most natural phrases an influence of 
Chinese works such as the Springs and Autumns, the Historical Rec- 
cords (Shih Chi) or that strange little Chinese romance, The Cave of 
the Amorous Fairies,® that loomed so largely in the minds of Japanese 
scholars, but could in the nature of things have made, with its jejune 
and stilted preciosity, so little impression on a grandiose work of real- 
ism such as The Tale of Genji. 

Meanwhile, in painting, Japan was producing a secular art that is no 
less original than her fiction. No better example of this art could be 
taken than the rolls which illustrate The Tales of Genji itself. Here 
are exploited two factors which the Chinese left almost untouched— 
costume and the interior. Chinese art and literature tend always to 
illustrate a generalized, theoretical, average life rather than to mirror 
the oddities of the individual or the extravagances of the moment. 
The “Sage under a tree” of Chinese pictures might equally well be 
Confucius reading the Book of Changes or Sun Yat-sen reading the 
Bible. But the tilted lovers with extravagantly nodding eboshi and vast 
billowing skirts who spraw' motionless in front of some lady’s screen 
or curtain, anchored it s*. ., not so much by devotion as by the giant 
voluminosity of their ow:: pinions—these are figures of a moment and 
a place, figures undreamed of by the artists of China, unimaginable, 
when the moment was over and the place changed, to the sombre Con- 
fucianists of Japan. 

Uxryo Art AND LITERATURE 


As is well known, when Japanese art was first “discovered” in 
*A mystery play dealing with the story of Buddha’s disciple Maudgalyayana was still 


performed during the 19th century in several villages near Wuhu, Anhui Province. 
®Yu Hsien K’u. 
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Europe it was the colour-prints of the 18th and early 19th centuries 
that chiefly attracted attention, and the existence of the medieval schools 
of sculpture and painting was for a long time hardly even suspected. 
These coloured wood-cuts were supposed to represent a sort of plebeian 
or even proletarian art, and their discovery seemed to substantiate the 
growing legend that in the Far East every coolie and workman is an 
aesthete in disguise. In reality the Ukiyoye,® as this school of painting 
is called, was the creation not of peasants or work-people, but of the 
new intellectual aristocracy that had grown up in Yedo during the 
peaceful days of the Tokugawa régime—an aristocracy in which birth 
and profession counted for nothing at all. The greengrocers, fish- 
mongers, actors, innkeepers who dominate this new society owe their 
position to wit, accomplishment, or sometimes even to mere eccentricity, 
but never to inheritance. That culture had become the monopoly of 
the untitled is noted by Ota Nampoo in his Kana Sesetsu.'" Far away, 
and seeming almost out of sight when we study Ukiyo books and pic- 
tures, were the Court and the official world, resolutely faithful to the 
wildest unreality, debating the hypothetical virtues of purely legendary 
Chinese prayers, writing (with the aid of the thesaurus and rhyming- 
dictionary) intricate poems in the style of the T’ang dynasty, painting 
views of landscapes that they had never seen in a technique laboriously 
extracted from treatises and copy-books. In contrast to all this, the 
art of the “new aristocracy” was essentially an art of actuality and an 
art purely illustrative. It was, moreover, largely an art of collab- 
oration between poet and painter. This literary side of Ukiyoye has 
been almost ignored in Europe, and is indeed to a large extent already 
inaccessible to the Japanese, so momentary and evanescent are the allu- 
sions which gave point to the hokku and “mad poems” ® of the Ukiyo 
writers. Great pleasure, of course, can be got out of the prints of 
Harunobu without knowing what is written on them; but the pleasure 
is as incomplete as that of hearing the music of Petroushka without 
seeing the ballet. 


The minds of daimyos and bureaucrats were directed towards an 
alien, remote, and unhistorical past. The commoner classes did not 
look so far afield; but oddly enough they shared with us that feeling 
for the picturesqueness of the immediate past which has lately been so 
rampant in our theatres and music-halls. For them the Genroku 
period—the women with hair tied up in front with little pieces of rib- 
bon and worn at the back rather George Eliot-wise, low over the neck: 
the men with shaven heads or sma!l,round caps like tam-o’-shanters— 
had the same fragrance as for us the crinoline and ringlets of the Vic- 
torian era. 


In the above notes I have, as I set out to do, merely illustrated in 
a summary way a few phases of Japanese originality. Obviously a 
history of Japanese civilization cannot be written in the compass of one 


* “Pictures of the fleeting world.” 

71824. Yuhodo Bunko edition, p. 467. 

* “Mad” only in that they mirrored contemporary life, instead of hypothecating a fictitious 
and antique Chinese existence. 
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short essay. I must not therefore be reproached with the omission 
of whole spheres — such as sculpture, architecture, calligraphy, the tea- 
ceremony—about which it would have been possible to write at equal 
length and possibly—for here I must plead comparative ignorance— 
with equal enthusiasm. 


The Social Psychology of Oriental-Occidental 
Prejudices 
By Kimball Young 


I 


Race prejudice is not an instinct. Yet many well-informed people 
continue to speak and write as if it were. This is unfortunate because 
it feeds the popular notion that there is something very mysterious, i 
/ something deterministic, something fatalistic about racial animosity. 
| Everywhere race prejudice continues to be thought of as founded on 
: something innate and biologically inevitable. The real bases of prejudice, 
- — however, are not biological but social and cultural. Prejudice rests upon 
the formation of attitudes and habits. It expresses itself in a sense of : 
social distance from others. Moreover, it is centered around economic, | 
t 
' 
4 


political and such social phenomena as religion and morals quite as 
much as around race. In fact, the purely “race difference” argument 
for prejudice seems to be largely a rationalization behind which these 
other factors operate. 

In any discussion of a social process, there are both general and 
| specific factors to be taken into account. This is true in a study of 
' racial prejudice. We shall examine some of the more general aspects of 
the problem and then turn to more specific features. 

Prejudice means just what it says, to prejudge a person or group. 
Now the tendency to prejudge comes from both personal and cultural 
conditioning. Prejudice always has an element of dislike if not fear and 
hatred in it. Antipathy for others is quite natural. We early build up 
antagonistic, unpleasant attitudes towards some people, and favorable, 
pleasant ones towards others. These attitudes are fostered by differences 
in manner, voice, language, color of skin and habits. But like or dislike 
based on personal experience with people does not necessarily constitute 
prejudice. 

Prejudice really rests upon the construction and acceptance by a 
group of certain generalized notions or pictures of typical characteristics 
about another group. That is to say, prejudice is found only where there 
is a customary group-accepted set of stereotypes or ideas and emotions 
about another group thought of as a unit. The individual member of the 
other group is always seen through the veil of the group-stereotype. 
Mr. Matsumoto is not an individual of education and travel first, and 
secondarily a citizen of Japan. No, he is a “Jap” first and then Mr. 
Matsumoto in the second place. Mr. Woo Fang Choo is thought of as 
just a “Chink” by the people who buy vegetables from him. He is 
never thought of as a personality aside from this group-made picture of 
his racial background. 
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Thus we are introduced at once into the fact that prejudice cannot 
be understood without regard to the societal forms of any given race or 
people. For our purposes we may classify all group relations into two 
parts. On the one hand we have the “in-group” or “we-group” to which 
we belong. In contrast stands the “out-group” or “others-group” to 
which we do not belong and toward which we have negativistic attitudes. 
In-groups are illustrated by our own family, by our neighborhood, our 
lodge, our political party, our business men’s organization, our labor 
union or our scientific or literary society. The simplest in-groups are 
the face-to-face, primary groups of family, neighborhood and playground 
described by the late Professor Cooley. More complex we-groups are 
those that have been called secondary and tertiary groups, such as school, 
economic, political and religious organizations. The in-group is char- 
acterized by attitudes and habits of loyalty, mutual aid and codperation 
with each other, sense of social solidarity or unity, and above all a sense 
of understanding and common feeling. Toward the out-groups there is 
indifference, antagonism or open fear and conflict. Where inter-group 
relations are of little consequence to in-group survival, the relations to 
out-groups may be mildly indifferent, but when the survival of the in- 
group is threatened, violent antagonisms come to the front. 


It will be generally accepted that the in-group versus out-group 
relationship is fundamental to the understanding of any racial or other 
prejudice. Around these relationships all sorts of standardized attitudes 
and habits have been built up which the anthropologist calls culture traits 
or, in the larger organization of them, culture complexes. These con- 
stitute the cultural heritage of the past. This heritage it is which is 
passed on from parents to children, from teachers to pupils, from older 
persons in all life situations to younger members. Thus, if a child 
develops out of his purely personal experience certain antipathies for 
another, whether these attitudes will become significant for the child’s 
reaction to an entire group depends on the further cultural conditioning. 
If a neighbor is disliked by a child, this dislike will be enhanced many- 
fold by the parents telling the child that the neighbor is of a different 
religion, or of different political faith, or of a different race. In fact, 
there is universal evidence that children of various races, religions or 
economic status play together very naturally when not interfered with 
by adults. On the basis of a large number of pretty complete life 
histories of Jewish and Christian students in various American colleges, 
I am convinced that prejudice toward the Jew as a race or cultural 
group, for the most part, is not felt by the Christian until adolescence ‘and 
later when the two groups come into competition and when the stereo- 
types of the past begin to be applied to each group by the other. Oriental 
and white American children play together as spontaneously as any 
other until their parents, teachers or other adults inject the cultural 
meaning into the situation. Prejudice is thus kept alive by mature 
people who attach emotional meanings to old forms of in-group out- 
group relationships. 

It is clear, then, that prejudice—racial, national, creedal or class— 
depends upon a cultural content which is passed down from generation to 
generation, fed and colored by every crisis, large or small, which arises 
when two races or groups come into competition or conflict. Let us 
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examine some of the prominent cultural interpretations which come 
into the life of the white man to color his reactions to the Oriental. 
One set of meanings rests upon myths and legends believed by one 
group about another. 

Myths and legends are not what some people imagine, fanciful stories 
found in story books for the amusement of children on rainy afternoons. 
These are largely literary creations reproduced from exotic cultures for 
our entertainment. Myths and legends of real significance are those 
current in our society about our contemporary in-groups and out-groups. 
As Malinowski says :! 

Myth ... is not merely a story told but a reality lived. . . . Studied alive, 
myth . .. is not symbolic, but a direct expression of its subject-matter. . . . It 
expresses, enhances, and codifies belief; it safeguards and enforces morality; it 
vouches for the efficiency of ritual and contains practical rules for the guidance 
of man. Myth is thus a vital ingredient of human civilization; it is not an idle 
tale, but a hard-worked active force. 

Myths and legends furnish the rationalizations for those habits and 
attitudes which express prejudice. Much of what is taken by the 
ordinary citizen for factual history turns out, upon examination, to be 
legend if not pure myth.? There are a great host of legends and myths 
about the Orientals, as there are of other races, nationalities, creeds and 
far-removed groups. We shall mention only a few of the most out- 
standing, especially those of race difference, religious difference, moral 
and social standards, which influence our attitudes and furnish the 
content and meaning of our prejudice. 

Every race believes itself superior. The white race has for centuries 
taken this attitude toward the colored races. And of all the white groups 
the Anglo-Americans have carried this attitude of superiority to the 
extreme. Impressed by the material progress of the past two hundred 
years, in ignorance of the factors which produced it, one writer seri- 
ously remarks :* 

All we can do is to ask for the evidence that other races are our equals. All 
the evidence in hand seems to indicate the superiority of the whites... . The 
maximum good of the world lies in the continued prosperity of the white race. . 
Does it not seem that the race which has extended its sway over the world, poli- 
tically, militarily, and industrially, is a superior race? 

In contrast to this, the Orientals consider themselves the equals of if 
not superior to the whites. Before China had been opened up to Western 
contact, one of the emperors wrote to a Western ruler advising him and 
his people that true wisdom was to be found only in the Middle Kingdom. 

Sun Yat-sen expresses the present attitude: * 

Our Chinese civilization has already advanced two thousand years beyond yours 
(the whites’). We are willing to wait for you to progress and catch up with us, 
but we cannot recede and let you pull us down. Two thousand years ago we dis- 


carded imperialism and advocated a policy of peace. ... We have got rid of the 
old savage, pugnacious sentiments and have attained to a true idea of peace. 


And Taraknath Das remarks :° 


1B. Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology, 1926, pp. 18, 19. 

2? Legend may be defined as the tale which has some historical person or event as a basis. 
Myth, in contrast, is the tale with no factual basis. Both are intermingled in all history, as 
every careful student knows. An excellent series of examples of the creation of present-day 
legends and myths will be found in H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War, 
New York, 1927. 

8C. C. Josey, Race and National Solidarity, 1923, pp. 152, 224, 

*Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 1927, pp. 94, 96. 

5 Taraknath Das, Is Japan a Menace to Asia, 1917, p. 123. 
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The Whites are in the habit of taking a narrow view of the white world. They 
have not always been a superior race. They learned religion from the Hebrews, 
astronomy, chemistry, and mathematics from the Arabs, and the invention of the 
compass and gunpowder from the Chinese. They are the pupils of those whom 
they call the colored races. They are, however, forgetful of these facts, and look 
down upon the Orientals as belonging to inferior races. 


Both sets of quotations represent the secondary, elaborated rationaliza- 
tions of academically trained men in the Occident and the Orient. They 
are but an intellectualization of notions already found in the common 
folk of both groups. The Americans are well filled with the idea of 
the superiority of the whites to all colored races. The domination of the 
Negroes by the whites in this country is one clue to this view. Yet it 
extends for the common man from Negroes to the other colored races. 
It need but be mentioned that the best evidence of anthropology and 
psychology does not bear out this stereotype of white superiority so far 
as Japanese and Chinese are concerned. The work of Professor M. L. 
Darsie® and of K. T. Yeung? indicates that the best intelligence tests 
give no support to such beliefs. And the equalitarian point of view of 
Professors Boas* and Kroeber,® to mention but two anthropologists of 
this country, is generally accepted by students of race and culture. 


The belief in racial superiority and in racial difference in the United 
States is revealed not only in the mores which prevent intermarriage and 
close social contact of Oriental and Occidental, but by the common ex- 
perience of many dark-skinned Orientals among us. The whole relation- 
ship is made more difficult because of the common confusion of these 
dark-skinned Orientals with Negroes. A friend of mine, a professor in 
a Philippine university, who came to the States to finish his work for 
the doctorate, was constantly faced with this problem during his two 
years’ residence in a middle western city. For example, he attempted to 
secure an apartment for his family near the campus only to be turned 
away time and time again. Finally he was forced to take a place on the 
periphery of the Italian and Negro section of the city. This constituted 
his most difficult adjustment while among us. Both he and his wife came 
from the superior social classes of the Orient, but the fact that he was 
dark-skinned classed him as negroid in the minds of the usual run of 
people. Even when landlords appreciated his situation, they refused to 
admit him because of fear of complaints from other tenants. Hindoo 
students often report being confused with Negroes. And even with the 
lighter skinned Japanese and Chinese, the very difference of color carries 
with it an association of inferiority and an attitude of avoidance on the 
part of the whites. 

The extent to which popular mythology goes in contrast to the 
scientific view is shown in a number of cases involving the legal status 
of Orientals as determined by our courts. In case after case the courts 
have ignored the facts of anthropology. In the words of Justice Suther- 
land, “‘the federal and state courts, in an almost unbroken line, have held 


*M. L. Darsie, “The Mental Capacity of American-Born Japanese Children,” Comparative 
Psychology Monographs, 1926, Vol. III, No. 15, pp. 1-89. Cf. also footnote on Darsie’s pre- 
liminary report, E. G. Mears, Resident Orientais on the American Pacific Coast, 1928, p. 355. 

‘TK. T. Yeung, “The Intelligence of Chinese Children,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1922, Vol. V, pp. 267-274. 

8 F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911. 
*A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, 1923. 
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that the words ‘white person’ were meant to indicate only a person of 
what is popularly known as the Caucasian race.”!° Nothing could show 
better that not cold facts but the living myth and legend constitute the 
working social reality which determines the relations of one group to 
another. 

Alongside the general notions of racial superiority toward the 
Orientals, stereotypes about other characteristics are common enough. 
The Chinese are surrounded by mystery. They are wily and cruel. They 
are given over to tong wars and opium smoking. Their Chinatowns con- 
tain dens of vice and sin. Lasker, in his enlightening book, Race At- 
titudes in Children, reports all sorts of instances of prejudiced attitudes 
built up in children. One boy wrote :!! 

I do not like the Chinese because they are so sly and I am afraid they will 
plunge a knife into me when my back is turned. 

And still another : 

The Chinese and Japs are a stealing and distrustful people. 
And another: 

I do not like the Chinese because they have a certain air about them, a sneak- 

ing, slimy air. 
It is a common opinion among thousands of people, especially on our 
Pacific Coast, that the Japanese are fundamentally dishonest in their 
business dealings. I have heard from intelligent men stories of how 
Japanese business men attempt to cheat American firms, just as one 
hears from the lips of the common workman how shrewd the “Jap” is 
in worming his way into better economic status. 

The very strangeness of daily habits and of speech makes for sense 
of difference. Any uncommon gesture or behavior may easily be inter- 
preted unfavorably and in time of a crisis may greatly enhance the prej- 
udice. 

Then, too, the Orientals are a “heathen” people. Although many 
American Christians contribute to missionary funds, when they come 
into close contact with Orientals they cannot forget that they worship 
strange gods. In short, all these factors set up barriers to common un- 
derstanding and add to the essential isolation of one group from another 
in spite of physical contiguity. 

We may, then, in conclusion of our general examination of prejudice, 
dismiss the arguments for biological or psychological divergences of 
Oriental and Occidental. We must recognize, moreover, that the pre- 
possession of the whites in regard to the yellow races is not dependent on 
any instinct which makes for avoidance. Rather it rests upon culture 
stereotypes of difference fed and enhanced by literary and theatrical 
representations, by political ambitions and by current crises arising out 
of in-group out-group rivalry and competition. Let us turn now to a 
socio-psychological analysis of some of the specific factors which have 
entered into the present status of Oriental exclusion and the whole treat- 
ment of Orientals by the people of the United States. 


II 


It will not be necessary to trace the history of Oriental-Occidental 
relations. Nevertheless, we must realize once for all that present be- 
10 Ozawa vs. United States 43, Sup. Ct. Rep. 65. Cf. In re Singh, 257 Fed. Rep. 209, 211- 

13 


212, and other cases cited by Mears, of. cit., p , 
1B. Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, 1929, pp. 140-41. 
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havior cannot be understood without taking into account the historical 
antecedents. Stubbs’ famous dictum that “The roots of the present lie 
deep in the past” is as important for social psychology as it is for the 
analysis of institutions. In spite of the proverbial isolation of China 
and Japan from the Western world down till the nineteenth century, there 
has always been some diffusion of both material and non-material traits 
between the two parts of the great Euro-asiatic continent. But it was 
the rapid expansion of the American people toward the Pacific rim after 
1850 which brought the Oriental Mongolian peoples into contact with 
the people of the United States. I wish to treat this matter under three 
major headings: the relation of mobility and numbers to economic com- 
petition, the problem of amalgamation and assimilation, and the shift 
from local to national and thence to international concern. 

~ 1. When but a few foreigners enter another country there may be 
curiosity, fear and avoidance, but there need not develop any marked 
antagonism. It is the mobility of large numbers of people and the con- 
sequent contact of divergent races and cultures which produces conflict 
and prejudice. This is the case with the Oriental on the North American 
Pacific Coast. The rapid influx of eastern Americans and other white 
groups to California following the discovery of gold there found an in- 
creasing number of Chinese also coming into the country. At first the 
Chinese were received with approval. They were valuable as common 
laborers, as cooks, laundrymen and as “gap fillers,” as Mary Rhinehart 
Coolidge once called them, to do menial tasks which the white man would 
not undertake. Moreover, in the sixties and seventies large numbers of 
Chinese were deliberately imported by American capitalists to work on 
the rapidly expanding railroad lines then under construction. Upon the 
completion of the Central Pacific in 1869, thousands of Chinese were 
thrown out of work, and soon the lower economic levels of the white 
race found themselves in sharp competition with cheap labor from the 
Orient. In fact, it was the white immigrant labor which felt the pinch 
of competition with the Chinese most keenly. Thus began the agitation 
to stop Chinese immigration. This led to the so-called Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882. In 1883 and in 1885 two other transcontinental railway 
lines were completed, again throwing upon the labor market large num- 
bers of Chinese laborers. The Chinese spread to mining and other rail- 
way camps in the West. In the period of fifteen or twenty years great 
popular sentiment had been generated against the Chinese. Race preju- 
dice broke out into violent form. Lynching and race riots occurred in a 
number of places. After 1890, however, Chinese immigration dropped 
practically to nothing. Gradually antagonistic sentiment against the 
Chinese disappeared. So long as the Chinaman did not come into serious 
competition with the white laboring classes he was tolerated. What 
Chinese remained have spread themselves all over the western part of 
the United States and even into the Middle West and East. They are 
tolerated as laundrymen, market gardeners and domestic help. When 
they no longer constituted a menace to white labor, the open antagonism 
disappeared. 

Yet soon after the prejudice against the Chinese began to subside, 
the Japanese appeared upon our Pacific slope. In 1885 the Imperial 
government at Tokyo granted permission for Japanese subjects to emi- 
grate. They came in increasing numbers to California, Oregon and 
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Washington as laborers. Many settled in the Philippines and Hawaii. 
After the latter became a part of our national territory, many Japanese 
removed to continental United States. The picture of the anti-Chinese 
agitation was repeated, but with certain differences. The Japanese did 
not accept the American social-political-economic pressure so docilely as 
had the Chinese. Antagonism arouses antagonism. When the govern- 
ment of Japan officially through Washington took up the cudgels for 
her people against the local laws and alleged mistreatment, the people of 
California, especially, increased their agitation for exclusion. The labor 
unions joined the small-business groups in the fight against the Japanese 
“invasion,” for the Japanese had entered into competition with white 
labor and with the small merchant. But the whole matter was brought 
to a head by the controversy over ownership of land. The thrifty Jap- 
anese had gradually shifted their place from that of contract labor, 
practically speaking, to tenant farming and thence to ownership of land. 
A hue and cry was raised against this threat of agricultural competition. 
Agitation for exclusion went on apace. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
of 1907 was an effort to allay the agitation without giving offense to 
Japanese national dignity. The whole conflict localized itself into a num- 
ber of problems: citizenship, land ownership, education, continued im- 
portation of Japanese women by the “picture bride” route and the 
growing fear of Japan as a first-rate military power. In support of the 
American position the defense mechanisms of prejudice were invoked. 
Fear of rapid Japanese increase, assertions of military plots against 
America, the myth of an aggressive “Yellow Peril” looming over the 
Western horizon—these and others fanned the prejudice to flaming heat. 
The whole problem of amalgamation and assimilation became at once 
serious. 

2. The intermixture of the white and colored races is highly offensive 
to most Anglo-Americans. It is one of their deepest-rooted culture traits. 
The Latin people have never been so opposed to miscegenation. But the 
repugnance is so firmly rooted in our British-American cultural heri- 
tage as to be taken by the popular man for biological instinct. Although 
there was occasional intermixture between whites and Orientals, the 
cases were rare. Enough cases occurred, however, that newspaper agita- 
tion stirred up all the latent animosity of the Anglo-Americans. The 
purity-of-race doctrine was everywhere invoked to warn our citizens of 
a grave danger ! 

Hence, for the most part the feeling against biological amalgama- 
tion was so strong that the whole matter of cultural assimilation was 
looked upon as doubly difficult. The Native Sons movement, a local 
phase of an older Native Americanism, led to the organization of the 
Asiatic Exclusion League of North America. In the Preamble to the 
Constitution of this organization, formed in 1905, we find these sen- 
tences among others :!* 

Two or more unassimilable races cannot exist peaceably in the same territory. 
. .. The Caucasian and Asiatic races are unassimilable. Contact between these 
races must result, under the conditions of industrial life obtaining in North America, 
in injury to the former, proportioned to the extent to which such contact prevails. 
The preservation of the Caucasian race upon American soil, and particularly upon 


the West shore thereof, necessitates the adoption of all possible measures to pre- 
vent or minimize the immigration of Asiatics to America. 


2 Quoted by E. G. Mears, op. cit., p. 435. 
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Various other organizations of a patriotic sort have given like voice 

in opposition to the acceptance of the Oriental as a member of the 
American community. Yet in spite of exclusion acts and denial of 
citizenship to Orientals born in their native states, our Constitution 
provides that children born of foreign parentages on our soil are bona 
fide American citizens. Therefore, whatever the view and feelings of 
the white American citizens, they cannot avoid the problem of cultural 
assimilation of the Chinese, Japanese and other Orientals who are by 
birth-right American citizens. 

Between the first and second generation Orientals much the same 
conflict has arisen as between all other first and second generation im- 
migrants to our country. One of the most apparent difficulties lies in 
the fact that the Oriental children acquire the English tongue in our 
schools. This makes communication between the old and new genera- 
tions difficult. It cuts the children off from the cultural heritage of the 
Orient. The rise of private schools to give instruction in Japanese, 
particularly, has been viewed as a pro-Japanese nationalistic venture. 
It is likely, however, that the desire of the parents for their children not 
to lose all contact with Oriental culture is the real motive for these 
schools. At any rate, they are making an effort to prevent the complete 
disintegration of Oriental culture in the second and third generations. 
Professor Mears points out that with the restrictions on travel between 
this country and the Oriental homelands, the former personal mobility 
has necessarily been checked. Thus, the Orientals in the United States 
are thrown more and more upon their own resources if they anticipate 
the retention of any of their former culture. This reaction only tends 
to produce further misunderstanding on the part of the whites. 

The public schools and recreational facilities furnish a natural matrix 
for cultural assimilation of foreigners. The attempts of California to 
segregate the Orientals into separate schools met with great resistance. 
It was one of the focal points of the American-Japanese negotiations 
during the Roosevelt administration. To many of the superpatriots of 
Nippon these threats were clear evidences of anti-Japanese plans on the 
part of Americans. Such reactions furnished the basis for the Orientals 
to develop further their emotional stereotypes of foreign oppression and 
aggressive American efforts to humiliate a great people. However, public 
opinion in other parts of the United States was so vigorous that in the 
end nothing was done in the matter of segregation. The agitation on 
both sides was so great that the project was dropped, but American fears 
were allayed by the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

In recent years, in many sections of the Pacific Coast states, the 
Americanization of the Oriental has gone on pretty successfully through 
the schools in spite of occasional violence of attitude on the part of One 
Hundred Percent Americans. Lasker cites a number of instances of 
local opposition to honors granted Japanese or Chinese students. In one 
case an American-born Japanese girl with a brilliant high school record 
was chosen valedictorian for her graduating class exercises. A storm 
of protest broke out in the newspapers, but the principal of the high 
school, in spite of threats, held his ground, and the girl made her ad- 
dress. The incident got into both the American and Japanese press and 
doubtless helped to foster more friendly attitudes on the part of some, 
while it might as easily have enhanced negative attitudes among others. 
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In another case a good deal of comment was aroused in Seattle through 
the jingo press when it was discovered that a Japanese boy in the fourth 
grade had been chosen by his schoolmates to play the role of George 
Washington in a school play. 

Such episodes are indicative of the strain which accompanies all 
acculturalization. Apparently when larger issues of state, national or 
international importance are in the forefront of consciousness, this local 
strain is increased. Otherwise the process of assimilation goes on with- 
out undue stress. In times of larger crises, however, leaders on both 
sides seize upon trivial examples as illustrative of plots and designs of 
one nation against another. Then, the larger conflict reverberates to the 
local community members to make assimilation increasingly difficult. 

The playground is a remarkably effective area for assimilation. 
When unmolested by adult stereotypes, children of various races or 
classes usually get on well together. When the traditional cultural prej- 
udices are injected into recreational activities, resistances are set up. For 
the most part, the evidence seems to be that the whites on the Pacific 
Coast do not raise the objections to the Orientals on playgrounds and at 
public resorts that one finds elsewhere in reference to the Negro. There 
are some recreational places around San Francisco, however, which bar 
Orientals along with other colored peoples. One is at a loss to estimate 
the effects of these restrictions on assimilation. The recreational fa- 
cilities under the guidance of the public schools are open to all. Although 
the Oriental boy or girl may have to overcome some personal handicaps, 
if he or she makes good in athletics, for instance, membership on the 
teams is usually accepted. Again, difficulties almost always arise when 
adults, either parents or newspaper personnel on the look-out for sen- 
sational news, interfere with and object to the Orientals’ participatjon 
in games and sports. 

It is hard to say how far a certain acceptance of the Oriental as an 
athlete or brilliant student in high school or college will carry over to 
acceptance as business or professional equal in the adult field. As with 
the Jew, so here, when the foreigner comes into vocational competition 
or professional relationships with the native American, the ancient 
taboos seem to operate most thoroughly. Moreover, while I should not 
gainsay the beneficial effects of educational and recreational participa- 
tion on the assimilation of the Oriental, on the removal of prejudices 
and on the rise of favorable attitudes toward him, not as a member of 
an alien race but as an individual, it nevertheless seems true that all 
these efforts are greatly limited because of the larger issues of national 
and international importance with which as adults we have to deal. 


The church is probably a very minor factor in assimilation. While 
Christian missionaries have done much to bring Western creeds to the 
Orientals, for the most part, the church has played little part in the 
assimilation of the Oriental on the Pacific Coast. Mears notes that but 
few Chinese are Christians. There are relatively more Japanese Chris- 
tians. Interestingly enough, the Buddhist churches on the Coast are 
duplicating methods of the Christian churches in an effort to hold the 
native-born Japanese children in the old faith. Professor Mears reports, 
however :18 


13, G. Mears, op. cit., pp. 379-80 
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Yet, in Los Angeles, where the Japanese community is fairly typical, it ap- 

pears that not more than 30 per cent of the Japanese are in the habit of going to 
church (Christian, Buddhist or Shintoist) ; and on the whole Pacific Coast, “only 
20 per cent of the Chinese and less than 8 per cent of the Japanese are reached 
even by the very limited program of the mission boards, though at a cost of about 
$15 a year and $120 in buildings for every Chinese and Japanese church member 
and school pupil reported by the missions.” The work of the churches, too, is 
greatly hampered on account of duplication of effort, due to rivalry, not only be- 
tween Buddhists, Shintoists, and Christians, but also within Christian de- 
nominations. 
Furthermore, this inter-denominational rivalry has been capitalized by 
anti-Orientals to prevent a more sane unification of the churches which 
would, in time, aid in the process of more adequate assimilation. There 
is no evidence that the Christian communities are any freer from race 
and religious prejudice toward the Orientals than they have been in 
regard to religious prejudices among themselves. Orientals not in- 
frequently comment upon the failure of the Christians to live up to the 
standards set by their alleged master, Jesus, in this matter of human 
relationships. The evidence of race and religious prejudice among the 
Christians is doubtless an inhibiting force in bringing Orientals and 
whites nearer together. 


Furthermore, cultural assimilation is prevented by the development 
of the Oriental ghetto. Segregation of the Chinese and Japanese into 
certain neighborhoods keeps them from contact with white Americans 
except in very impersonal relations. And contrariwise, it enhances their 
sense of Oriental solidarity. It encourages the use of the Oriental 
language and customs. It makes for isolation and sense of inferiority. 
So long as restriction of Orientals to separate sections of towns and 
cities remains, true assimilation in terms of social-economic status and 
individual capacity will never be complete. 


3. The entire question of inter-race relations has extended from the 
locality in which competition and conflict originally arose to state, then 
to national and international importance. The problem of assimilation 
is essentially one for the community, but the intrusion of larger issues 
constantly affects this process. Whenever the newspapers take hold of 
a simple occurrence, such as the case cited above of the Japanese child 
playing the part of George Washington in a school play, it not only 
arouses a community but may set off attitudes and opinions over the 
entire country. And the reverberations of such an episode may hinder 
the natural processes of assimilation in the locality. Likewise, when the 
Oriental immigrant problem became serious in California, the state took 
the matter up, only to find that the attempts at restriction of immigra- 
tion and control of privileges of foreigners involved more than the gov- 
ernmental function of a commonwealth. The federal government had 
to deal with the matter, since the foreign relations of the United States 
can only be handled through Washington. We need not go over the 
historical ground involved in the Chinese and then the Japanese restric- 
tion legislation. But it is important to note that as the issues became 
drawn on international lines, the whole set of prejudiced stereotypes and 
legends became related to wider issues. Such matters as equality of 
treatment of nationals, equality of treaty-making powers, and struggle 
for markets and outlet for surplus population come into the picture. 


The Chinese government has always protested against any unjust 
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treatment of its peoples in this country, but in no vigorous fashion. It 
submitted to the exclusion acts in the last century largely because of its 
cultural ethos of passivity and because it had not then developed a strong 
nationalistic feeling. It was at the time more or less under the complete 
domination of Western powers who were taking advantage of China to 
secure extraterritorial rights and various economic privileges. In 
reality this meant that China lacked an equality in treaty-making power. 

The Japanese, however, have pursued a very different policy. The 
Tokyo government has evinced an unusual interest in the whereabouts 
and welfare of its subjects. As Professor Millis remarks :14 

Appeals to the government at home have been frequent and the response has 

been quickly made. The closeness of the relation between the government and its 
subjects and the solicitude of the one for the rights and welfare of the other have 
been important in explaining the situation which has developed in the West. Solici- 
tude in Japan has begotten some of the hostility in America. 
The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” may not have been satisfactory to the 
Japanese, but at least it left Japan with its national pride intact. The 
Exclusion Clause of 1924 had a very unfortunate effect upon Japan. 
The late Dr. M. Sawayanagi expressed one phase of the Japanese view 
in 1925 in these words :15 

What we object to is discrimination on account of race. Such discrimination 
is highly offensive to our self-respect as individuals and as a nation. I would not 
be telling you the truth if I did not say that there exist among our people deep 
feelings of disappointment and dissatisfaction and even resentment over the dis- 
criminatory immigration law passed by the American Congress last year. 

The anti-American jingoes of Japan seized upon the 1924 Act as 
evidence of American aggression toward Japan, as proof that America 
was out to dominate the whole Pacific rim without regard to the “rights” 
of other countries. In similar manner, of course, the anti-Japanese 
jingoists in the United States had used the statistics of Japanese im- 
migration and various episodes in Oriental-Occidental relations in 
America as positive evidence of Japan’s own sinister purposes toward 
the United States. In short, the international relations growing out of 
a sectional problem of immigration take on serious aspects involving 
talk of war and domination which are not apparent so long as the matter 
is confined to the locality proper. The matter shifts psychologically 
from the accommodation of the family of Woo Fang or Kurishige with 
the American neighborhod of Smiths, Joneses and Kelleys to the ab- 
stract matter of Japanese versus American aggression. Stereotypes of 
nationalistic flavor completely screen off the real persons involved in 
daily contact. In other words, the national stereotypes obscure and con- 
fuse the issues of assimilation and accommodation. Publicists, states- 
men, scholars and petty politicians, both of the Orient and the Oc- 
cident, get involved in consideration of these wider issues. The whole 
ground shifts to one of international relations involving economic and 
political problems of all sorts. 

Not only the Japanese but the Chinese are now aware of this larger 
problem. Mr. T. Z. Koo pointed out at the 1925 meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations that China was moving out of its former indiffer- 
ence, that she was rapidly developing a nationalistic consciousness and 


4H, A. Millis, The Japanese Problem in the United States, 1920, p. 249, quoted by Mears, 


op. cit., p. 7. : 
1% Quoted by E. G. Mears, op. cit., p. 45. 
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was “anxious to recover what has been wrested” from her in the past 
by stronger Western nations. 

Both Chinese and Japanese are concerned with the matter of Ameri- 
can policy in the Orient. The struggle for markets, the exploitation of 
resources and the problem of population pressures are involved. The 
American business man is extending his influence over the entire Pacific 
rim. This is looked upon as a new form of imperialism which ultimate- 
ly must affect Japan and China. So, too, there is the problem of the 
control of exploitation of natural resources in undeveloped parts of the 
Orient. What part has any Western power in this? The whole matter 
goes back to an ideology of “rights” and “duties” in regard to one’s 
own and neighboring territory. If one accepts the rationalization of 
Professor Josey, then on the basis of past experience the white race is 
primarily fitted to continue to “inherit the earth,” as it has in the past, 
because it is wiser and more fitted to do so. The developing countries 
of the Orient object to such a view, however, and out of this objection 
can be built first-class “reasons” for war and conflict. 

Then, finally, there arises the population problem. Many Americans 
feel that the influx of foreigners generally has been bad for our native 
biological strain. These people have been concerned with the restriction 
of all immigration except of strong biological stocks related to our own. 
In reference to the Orientals the whole issue is confused with the re- 
sistance to biological amalgamation of Occidentals with Orientals. The 
Yellow Peril has been conjured up in terms of the hordes of Orientals 
sweeping the white races off the map. Propaganda of all sorts has been 
spread over the Western world, building up the myth of Oriental ag- 
gression. Again, the whole matter of population pressure involves 
stereotypes of “rights” and “duties,” as does the problem of exploitation 
of natural resources. The “White Man’s Burden” was once a favorite 
phrase in regard to the moral obligation of the Occidentals to the “un- 
civilized” world outside of Europe and North America. But the colored 
nations are objecting to the form which this has taken. Many Orientals 
complain that Canada, Australia and United States, to mention the 
three most serious cases, have no “right” to bar Orientals from their 
countries when the population pressure is what it is. Dr. M. Saway- 
anagi expressed himself as follows during the 1925 meeting of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations :'° 

It may be questioned from a purely moral point of view and from the stand- 
point of world economy, whether any groups of human beings can rightly enclose 
a large extent of land and make little practical use of it, when there are other and 
larger groups who are in urgent need of a breathing space. 

Of course, this is an old argument. And the evidence seems to be 
that the pouring out of excess population from one country to a less 
sparsely settled area does not reduce excessive population growth at 
home. But from the angle of social psychology it is significant that 
Orientals are raising the question of “rights,” “humanity” and “duty” 
in regard to these matters. If this ideology becomes current it may lead 
in time to attitudes and actions fostering open conflict between Orient 
and Occident. The exclusion of Orientals may be looked upon as im- 
moral, wrong and inhuman. If no other redress is to be had, it may be 
sufficient cause to take up arms to correct the matter. 


6 Quoted by E. G. Mears, op. cit., p. 46. 
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It may be pointed out in passing that it may be a naive assumption 
to hold that great populations are justifiable and right without regard 
to adequacy of food supply and quality of civilization. Ultimately, per- 
haps, the industrialization of the world may lead to more or less de- 
liberate restriction of the birth rate in these countries which now have 
excess of population. 

The upshot of the matter is that out of international competition and 
rivalry grow various stereotypes and myths which furnish food for 
everyday prejudice toward members of the respective groups. The 
matter is one of ideology. If the fundamental conception of a national 
life is one of great population, unrestricted by sane birth control, or is 
one of great industrial and material expansion, or is one of domination, 
it is but natural that such a nation will come into conflict with other 
nations. Especially is this true if the other nations have like ambitions. 
Out of such contact, war and conflict are bound to ensue. On the other 
hand, if the fundamental ideology changes to one of quality of culture, 
rather than extent or quantity, if the basic purpose seems to be a sane 
adjustment to other peoples and their ambitions, the daily relations of 
men of Orient and Occident may be profoundly altered. Thus, in the 
end, prejudice largely reflects the life philosophy of various peoples. 
Whether we can ever change the in-group and out-group competition and 
rivalry is doubtful, but we may change its content and direction. Prej- 
udice may take a less dangerous form even if it never disappears. And 
one of the chief roots of racial prejudice will have been cut when people 
recognize that race is primarily a cultural differentiation, and that it is 
stupid to judge individual members of a race by a stereotype derived 
from rumor and myth. 


NIPPON THE FAIR 


By CANON STREETER 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 


In the embrace of shrine-clad hills 
We moot the destiny of man, 
But I forget there’re human ills, 

Drunk with the beauty of Japan. 


This is the age of the machine, 

Mightiest, we’re told, since earth began. 
It is not potent to bemean 

The graciousness of old Japan. 


Soon from the ship farewells I'll call 
When linger here no more I can, 

But then, I know, perforce I shall 
Leave half my heart in fair Japan. 


The foregoing verses were trans- 
lated into Japanese by Mr. Yu- 
suke Tsurumi, at the outset of 
one of the general sessions. 


———— 
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Economic Co-operation of Japan and China in 
Manchuria and Mongolia 


Its MorivEs AND Basic SIGNIFICANCE 


By Yosuke Matsuoka* 


(Translated from a pamphlet published by the Sino-Japanese Association 
of Manchuria. ) 


INTERNATIONALISM IN MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA 


The old conception of the State as an independent entity exclusively 
concerned with the pursuit of selfish national interest is no longer ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by a world in which the interdependence of peoples 
is increasingly more obvious; rather is it conceived of now as a free 
unit in an essentially cooperative society of nations, just as the in- 
dividual man is a unit in society. We no longer apply a perverted Dar- 
winism to the life of nations and conceive of international politics as a 
perpetual struggle for existence, as in the life of the jungle. We recog- 
nize co-existence and co-operative life as inherent features of human 
society. The world’s statesmen who since the Great War have been 
seeking means by which lasting peace may be established agree on cer- 
tain fundamentals, amongst them :—that every race should be protected 
in its right to existence: that every race has a right to equal opportunity 
for its enjoyment of civilization; and that co-operation among the na- 
tions is the best road to this desirable end. 

As this consciousness of the rights of other nations grows, we see 
a corresponding decline in the territorial ambitions which even recently 
were thought to be legitimate. While it may be long before the spirit 
of racial self-determination, or non-discrimination, exercises its full 
force in international life, it is gratifying to observe the increasing 
tendency to recognize the right of all states to equal treatment in the 
family of nations. 

From this it follows that the nation which should attempt to monop- 
olize a superfluity of national resources of which other nations stood 
in need would be open to condemnation from the international point of 
view. If the individual man is inalienably endowed with the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, it follows that the individual 
nation’s right to exist is no less sacred. If this is admitted, it follows 
that each nation should make its surplus resources available for the needs 
of others. President Wilson, in his memorable message of 1917, said 
in effect that though economic equality was impossible except through 
peaceful and co-operative development of the world’s resources, yet 
every race had the right to be regarded as on a plane of equality. 
Policies which propose to assure the economic and political existence of 
any nation by means of international reciprocity and mutual aid stand 
therefore on unassailable grounds of reason and right. 

In discussing the economic co-operation of Japan and China in 
Manchuria, I wish to probe the question to the bottom, and to offer a 
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solution which is not only the best that can be conceived of in existing 
circumstances but which conforms to the principles of international good 
will and mutuality invoked above. For the present purpose the question 
will be considered under four heads: namely, (1) the Russo-Japanese 
war and Manchuria; (2) the past and present of Manchuria; (3) Japan 
and Manchuria; (4) Economic co-operation of Japan and China. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR AND MANCHURIA 


Russia, under the Tsarist regime, in its unbroken expansion to the 
east and to the south, swept over Mongolia and Manchuria. The ad- 
vance of Russian influence, growing in its force and menace, placed 
our country in a position of extreme jeopardy. If Manchuria or Mon- 
golia had been capable of holding their ground against the invading 
power, or if China had had adequate force to protect these countries, 
the Far East would have remained in undisturbed peace. It was un- 
fortunate, indeed, that China found herself quite unable to cope with 
the situation, abandoning Mongolia and Manchuria to their fate. What 
was even more unfortunate was that China had at the time in charge 
of her affairs a statesman like Li Hung-chang who, as we know now, 
was not above virtually selling Mongolia and Manchuria to Russia in 
driving his own bargain which was eventually to plunge not only Japan 
but the whole Far East into perils of the most serious nature. 

At this point, let me make it clear that Japan, at the time of her war 
with Russia, had but few nationals living in Manchuria. She had scarce- 
ly any investments or special interests in the balance. Japan found great 
cause for alarm in the attitude of China who had been showing herself 
ready to submit even to Russia’s own terms. It was when Japan found 
that the situation, before which China remained indifferent, involved her 
own vital issues and her very existence as an independent nation that 
she had to go to war with Russia. In the wake of the war that Japan 
single-handed carried on successfully against Russia, Japan’s influence 
began to move on into Manchurian territory. This coming of Japan 
into Manchuria was a natural consequence of her life and death struggle 
with an enemy which had cost her two billion gold yen and a hundred 
thousand lives; and was not due to any aggressive designs on her part. 
The right of any race to live when presented on its minimum basis, is 
in any case a proposition that admits of no dispute and that is as a rule 
approved of not only on the international but also on humane grounds. 
Mongolia and Manchuria which China had at one time all but abandoned 
to the mercy of Russian invasion, have turned under Japan’s helping 
hands into lands of peace and security, steadily advancing in civilization 
and developing on economic lines, with promise of even greater things 
for the future. Of this phase of the question, I am sure, the intelligent 
people of China are well aware. But I find it necessary to add one fact. 
At the armament limitation conference in Washington, it was made 
known that the immediate motive or cause for the great Russian advance 
into Manchurian territory was the agreement into which Li Hung- 
chang of China had entered with Lobanoff of Russia. China, having 
made a secret arrangement with Russia, was to have offered facilities 
to the Russian army on its southward advance, making a common enemy 
of Japan. When so much is known of the truth of the matter, we may 
say that China should find no ground for complaint against Japan’s entry 
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into Manchuria or as to the situation there as regards her own interests. 
I may perhaps go so far as to say that it is China’s duty to weigh this 
particular aspect of the matter in a cool and fair frame of mind, even 
as is now done, I am pleased to note, in certain books of Chinese author- 
ship. 

Past AND PRESENT OF MANCHURIA 


Now let us consider the case of Manchuria. We know that, until the 
advent of the Manchu dynasty, Manchuria remained separate from 
China proper, subject to perpetual disorder and disintegration due to 
tribal strife, where China could never make a legitimate territorial claim 
without meeting with challenge. The Manchu dynasty which had its 
origin in Manchuria set that portion of the country apart as a living 
place for its Manchurian guardsmen, preserving it as a source of 
revenue exclusively for their benefit under an independent administra- 
tive system. In other words, Manchuria was a crown land under the 
Manchu power, and was never made Chinese territory. Towards the 
last days of the Manchu dynasty so many immigrants began to come 
from China proper that Chinese elements grew predominant in the 
peninsula provinces of Manchuria. In later years, signs of agricultural 
labor began to be seen in the plains of which Changchun is the center. 
But Manchuria, even though placed under direct care of the ruling 
power, remained for the most part as it had ever been, uncultivated and 
without seeing the birth of any industry out of its marvellous resources. 
These conditions prevailed until the Russo-Japanese war. The coming 
of Japan into this country as guardian and guarantor of peace in the 
Fast East brought many significant changes. The integrity of the terri- 
tory was assured ; railways were opened for traffic; capital was brought 
in. Industrial enterprises began to spring up. The population of the 
country increased apace. 


In order to realize the progress and development made in Manchuria 
since Japan’s coming there, nothing is more convincing than to com- 
pare the country at the present time with what it was two decades ago. 


Mongolia and Manchuria are great agricultural domains. But the 
portals of these countries had remained closed to the inside no less than 
to the outside. When the Chinese Eastern Railway was completed, the 
side door was opened, as it were. The opening of the main portals did 
not come before the South Manchuria Railway Company had taken over 
operation of the railways. What Manchurian territory sorely needed 
was means of transportation rather than capital or labor. When Japan 
began to operate the railways on an economic basis, the situation was 
completely changed. Lands in the ‘interior which had been left in 
neglect because there was no way to dispose of their produce now began 
to be cultivated. The South Manchuria Railway Company was soon to 
find the short line of railway under its charge, a matter then of no more 
than seven hundred miles, anything but adequate for its ambitious plan 
of opening up the country, and began to give encouragement to Chinese 
schemes of railway construction. Japan has consistently shown her 
readiness to aid such enterprises not only with adequate capital but also 
with expert knowledge and building material. In such manner four rail- 
way lines have now been completed ; namely, the lines between Ssuping- 
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kai and Taonan, between Taonan and Angangchi, between Kirin and 
Changchun, and between Chinchou and Fuchou. It is interesting to 
note, too, that the great railway boom which we have of late been seeing 
in Manchuria and Mongolia is really due to the railway propaganda and 
campaign of Japan, and particularly of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. The table below shows the development of railways in Man- 
churia. 


TABLE I. GROWTH OF RAILWAYS IN MANCHURIA 


"Miles i in opr. 


sae : Sel op! es | Se 
Principal railways sMlEs FE sae] «St 
Year : . ses | te § se2}] sa 
in operation af ao a) SBS elses 
nM] eS Se | ge) ea 

ft Pe , a= 

deemed = = oe - : 
South Manchuria Railway, 
1908 Chinese Eastern Railway,} 1,912 | 202 2,114 8,116 3.29 


Mukden-Peking, etc. 
In addition to above Kirin- 
1915 Changchun Railway, Nuer-| 2,182 

ho-Tayaokou Colliery Rail- 

way, etc. 
In addition to above Ssuping- 
1923 kai-Taonan, ‘Tumen-Tien-} 2,540 | 109 2,649 9,171 4.12 
paoshan Lines, etc. 
In addition to above, Taonan- 
1928 Angangchi, Mukden - Hai- 
lun, Hulan-Hailun, Taku-| 3,306 141 3,447 7,982 5.36 
shan-Paiyintala, Chinchou- 
Pitzuwo Lines, etc. 
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9,084 3.44 


This growth in railways has had remarkable effect upon the vrs elop- 
ment of the country. J. O. P. Bland, in his “China, Japan and Korea,” 
says in speaking of the progress in Manchuria that the opening up of 
the country is seen in the peaceful invasion of Chinese settlers being 
pushed northward an average of four miles every year. A more definite 
idea of such change going on may be had from the following table com- 
piled by our company. 


TABLE i. GP JW TH OF CULT IVATED AREAS IN M. ANCHURL: A 


‘ti, a 
Year — Mukden Prov. of Kirin | Prov. of Amur _ Total Index No. 
cho cho cho cho 
1908 4,125,600 2,817,360 1,104,840 8,047,800 100 
1913 4,388,400 3,408,840 1,602,000 9,399,240 118 
1918 4,651,200 4,000,320 2,099,150 10,750,680 134 
1923 4,914,000 4,591,800 2.596.320 12,102,120 150 
1927 5,124,240 5, 064, 980 2,994,050 13, 183, 270 164 


What Manchuria had Sacloed: in the second pero was labor. The 
situation was met by bringing in immigrant workmen from the provinces 
of Shantung and Chihli. For this purpose the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company offered special facilities, granting each year free trans- 
portation to such men. The migration of agricultural hands has of recent 
years increased to more than a million annually, and they still continue 
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to pour into the country like steady streams of water. The population 
of Manchuria has increased by ten millions approximately during the 
past twenty years, as shown in the table below. 


TABLE III. INCREASE IN POPULATION OF MANCHURIA 


Prov. of 
Year Mukden Prov. of Kirin | Prov. of Amur Total Index No. 
1908 10,769,000 4,553,300 1,806,900 17,156,200 100 
1913 11,628,600 5,304,600 2,274,600 19,207,800 112 
1918 12,526,600 6,179,500 2,862,400 21,568,500 126 
1923 13,494,700 7,198,500 3,601,400 24,294,600 142 
1928 13,591,100 8,766,800 5,154,900 27,512,800 160 


It is obvious that this great increase in labor migration to Man- 
churia has gone some considerable way, if not exactly in a direct manner, 
toward making social adjustments within China proper. In this connec- 
tion, I must refer particularly to the cases of Shantung and Chihli. 
When warlike disturbances devastated these provinces, Manchuria never 
failed to receive such of the inhabitants as chose to migrate, giving them 
places to live in and serving as a social safety-valve. For the benefit of 
these men and many others, Japan had virtually built at the outlay of 
billions of gold a wall of safety across the northern parts of China, 
making there a place of safe abode and lasting peace. 

The third need of Manchuria was capital. The first people to come 
into the country, after its opening, were mostly drawn from the poorer 
classes for whom capital had to be found. What has been done and 
accomplished along this line since Japan set her hands to the task of 
opening up the country, may be best told by her investment now run- 
ning up to some 1,500,000,000 in gold yen, as the following table shows: 


TABLE IV. JAPAN’S INVESTMENTS IN MANCHURIA 


Investors Investment Amount 

Ie i ialamsaccbcie 248,277,556 

Direct Harbors and Wharves 59,789,109 

Under- Vessels in Harbor service..............0..:c00-c000-0002 4,044,933 

takings Coal mines nite 102,730,711 

BUNS IRIE © joenssccisccmececccesecc—- sit oe he ros Feed ae 20,747,607 

South Sanitation .. 14,550,686 

Education 13,489,848 

Manchuria Municipal Undertakings zi 134,979,952 

Ea aireter eee en ae ON 46,231,332 

Railway Total 644,841,734 

Company Securities of affiliated companies and public bonds...... 55,287,181 

Loans to Chinese Railways and for encouraging In- 
dustries AS SE SS RETR a 59,452,855 
Deposits, Uncollected Credits, Cash Advanced for 

Contract Construction of Chinese Railways, etc..... 150,528,206 
Japanese 

Government | Loans to Chinese Government 98,730,823 
Japanese 

Corporations | Loans to Chinese Government and Individuals............ 20,282,080 
Japanese 

Corporations | Capital Funds invested by Corporations...................--.-. 439,003,410 
Japanese 

Individuals Capital Funds invested by Individuals......................-.---- 94,991,590 

Total 554,277,030 

Grand Total 1,563,177,829 
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These figures as compared with Japan’s investment in Formosa and 
Korea, respectively of some 355,000,000 yen and 804,000,000 yen ap- 
proximately, both Japan’s own territory, show what great importance 
she attaches to the economic development of Manchuria. 


The fourth problem to be dealt with was the domestic as well as 
foreign trade of Manchuria. Until the time of the Russo-Japanese war, 
Manchuria’s entire foreign trade had been carried through the one port 
of Yingkou, and represented then a matter of but 58,000,000 taels per 
year. Under Japan’s leadership, Manchuria’s trade not only with Japan 
but other countries began to increase at so fast a pace that in 1927 the 
total of her foreign trade amounted to 670,000,000 taels or 35 per cent. 
of China’s entire foreign trade. This progress was made in the face of 
not a few obstacles placed in the path of development, such as com- 
pulsory circulation of the Mukden money, cornering by the Chinese 
authorities of certain products of the country, enforcement of unfair 
scale of duties, etc. It should also be pointed out to the credit of Japan 
that as much as eighty per cent. of Manchuria’s foreign trade at present 
passes through the three ports of South Manchuria, of which Dairen 
stands foremost. 


TABLE V. GROWTH OF MANCHURIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Comparison 
between S. 
Manchuria 
Year Districts Imports Exports Total N. Manchuria 
& East 
Manchuria 
S. Manchuria 45,760,011 30,085,304 82,845,315 82 
1908 | N. Manchuria 7,352,023 10,499,819 17,851,842 18 
E. Manchuria — — — ot 
Total 53,112,034 47,585,123 100,697,157 
S. Manchuria 82,121,464 78,269,999 160,389,463 67 
1913 | N. Manchuria 42,295,601 34,075,048 76,352,649 28 
_E. Manchuria 1,266,595 . 716,952 1,983,547 5 
Total 125,683,660 113,041,999 238,725,659 
S. Manchuria 152,160,860 140,296,177 292,457,037 85 
1918 | N. Manchuria 22,889,952 24,713,189 47,603,141 14 
E. Manchuria 2,168,346 1,846,800 4,015,146 1 
Total 177,219,156 196,856,166 344,075,322 
S. Manchuria 188,042,348 246,748,055 434,790,403 87 
1923 | N. Manchuria 14,719,864 44,865,889 59,585,753 12 
E. Manchuria 4,293,016 2,314,697 6,608,012 2 
Total 207,055,228 239,928,940 500,984,168 
S. Manchuria 238,052,185 327,604,823 565,657,008 84 
1927 | N. Manchuria 24,446,314 75,049,680 99,495,994 15 
E. Manchuria 6,415,087 5,381,676 11,796,763 1 
Total 268,913,586 408,036,179 676,949,765 


After going over the above figures, I might perhaps be forgiven for 
the pride with which I point to all these changes wrought in Man- 
churia and say that these are the fruit of the colossal effort that Japan 
has kept up through the past twenty years, and that in the vast lands 
of Manchuria, left in neglect through centuries, Japan found oppor- 
tunities of serving the world by advancing its material wealth and 
thereby doing her duty as a member of international society. 
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JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


Now I propose to look into the question of Manchuria from Japan’s 
point of view. If I am right in the premise that what lies at the root 
of international peace is protection of every race in its right to live and 
recognition of its legitimate aspirations, it follows that the people of 
Japan, upon whom rests a due share of responsibility for the world’s 
peace, should have the right to ask for the security of their national 
existence, with assurance as to their opportunity of progress and growth 
for the future. I mean to say that Japan, as is generally known, finds 
herself face to face with a situation arising from her over-population, 
her small territory, and her lack of raw materials. To these questions at 
issue she must needs find an answer if her existence as an independent 
nation is to be assured. She has reached the point where she can no 
longer afford to deal with these matters except in the spirit of candour. 
Provided such Japanese ideas be not incompatible with the peace of the 
world, her expression should receive due respect as based on the 
legitimate rights of a nation which is compelled to find an outlet some- 
where. It is for this very reason that Japan’s special position in Man- 
churia and Mongolia has virtually been recognized, directly or indirectly, 
by the Powers. 


From the same point of view I may say that were China to deny 
other peoples the opportunity of sharing the benefit of her rich re- 
sources for no other reason than that they lie within her territory, she 
would indeed be laying herself open to criticism. It would be but meet 
that Manchuria should be thrown open in international ways, to benefit 
the Chinese as much as others who may care to come there to work to 
bring out what lies still hidden deep in that vast land. It is not improper 
that Japan, in view of the question as something in which her own right 
to exist is involved, should so interest herself as to ask China to give 
greater attention to the possibilities in Mongolia and Manchuria and 
turn them to good account for the benefit of mankind. Even more so 
when we know that the relations between Japan and China are based 
on what was sanctioned by a treaty made as between two equal nations. 


It must be said that the relations of these two countries as regards 
Manchuria have never been those of the strong and the weak, or of the 
conqueror and the conquered. Japan has neither design upon Man- 
churian territory nor the intention to monopolize the riches there. The 
development of Manchuria and Mongolia is and should be, first and 
last, for the benefit of these countries themselves. We know at the same 
time that no consideration in the interest of these countries is necessarily 
incompatible with the question of relieving the situation of Japan as 
regards her national life. On the contrary, a wealthier and better de- 
veloped Manchuria, we know, will mean greater prosperity to Japan 
and her people. Increase in Japan’s demand for Manchurian products 
will yot only have the effect of stimulating development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia, but will also impress China with the importance of such 
development. The correlation thus existing between Japan and China 
is bound, from the very nature of the thing, to work for the good of 
one as well as the other, ultimately serving the international life of the 
whole world. In brief, if Japan's situation as regards Manchuria is as 
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above described, and if the relations between Japan and Manchuria are 
as above set forth, Japan may truly be expected to show as much zeal 
as ever in aiding the work of developing Manchuria which her people 
will come to look on more and more in the light of a land with pos- 
sibilities of aiding in solution of the question with which their national 
life is so acutely concerned. 


Economic Co-OPERATION OF JAPAN AND CHINA 


I hope I am not to be misunderstood as saying that Japan may ad- 
vance herself materially in Manchuria through her own effort alone; for 
such is not my meaning. It is obvious that Japan can never hope really 
to succeed without friendly and effective co-operation on the part of 
her neighbor. It means simply as a matter of fact that Japan can not 
profit herself in Manchuria without profiting China in a like manner. 
When the question of developing the country and people of Manchuria 
affects Japan as closely and vitally as China, any ideas except of friend- 
ly co-operation between these two nations seem so out of place. 

In looking over the relations between Japan and Manchuria, as they 
have existed for these past twenty years, I am struck by a certain 
feature of impressive character. Japan and Manchuria have stood, and 
stand now for that matter, in the position respectively of consumer and 
supplier, speaking in the technical sense of the terms. What is remark- 
able in the case is that the consumer himself has at the same time been 
investor, assuming leadership in all enterprises, and has also attended 
to the work of protecting such undertakings. While working to advance 
production for supply on one hand, Japan has been buying such products 
on the other at fair prices. In such relations have Japan and Manchuria 
followed one road of common interest each for its own well-being. 

In speaking here of the common interest and co-existence of Japan 
and China, I wish particularly to emphasize that in the relations between 
these two nations all should be grounded on the basic principles of in- 
ternationalism, and that in all cases China should first be considered, 
with due regard next for Russia, Britain, America or any other nations 
holding interests in Manchuria. It is to be admitted that Japan has not 
infrequently suffered from misunderstandings born of prejudiced or 
calculating minds. Japan, as an outcome of the war, had suddenly to 
step forth and attend to a task she was but little prepared for. But no 
critic, unless seriously misinformed, can say that Japan has been in- 
fluenced by territorial ambition or guilty of exclusivism against other 
nations. We know from history that there is no instance of any 
particular country placed out of the world’s routes of trade or traffic 
having attained to prosperity or importance. We know therefore that 
the open door and equal opportunity are the most important factors in 
leading Manchuria along the path of international growth. Of all this 
we are conscious when we emphasize the importance of international- 
ism in Manchuria. In short, Japan, in all matters of Manchuria, should 
find common ground of agreement with China as well as other nations, 
from her economic point of view, joining her work with that of others 
to the end of adding to the material wealth and happiness of the world. 

In speaking of the vital points in the Manchurian question in a more 
concrete way, what we stand in need of, above all else, is an economic 
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policy to be laid along clear-cut and definite lines. As for social pro- 
grams, they are so inevitably allied with the economic growth of society 
that I wish to take them here all for granted, without going into their 
discussion. 


It is in transportation that Japan and China should co-operate, before 
all else, in their work of opening up Manchuria. Needless to say, the 
volume, intensity, safety and accuracy of transportation have close bear- 
ings upon political, economic, social and many other phases of society. 
In the case of the South Manchuria Railway Company, its work goes 
beyond that point; for it has internally brought on a new era in the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country, and externally it has made 
itself very important as the last link in the great international route of 
traffic with the European continent. But except these railways of not 
more than 3,300 miles and the light railways of but 141 miles, there are 
scarcely any roads worthy of the name in any portion of the vast 
country of Mongolia or Manchuria. A step out of the railway zone, 
there are no places where people other than natives may lodge or may 
travel without fear of bandits. When these conditions actually exist, 
little need be said as to the importance of framing adequate railway 
schemes to make Manchuria a country of safe travel and free traffic. 


In the second place, we should do something with the legal and 
legislative institutions of the country as well as customs and usages of 
its people, so as to bring them more or less into uniformity with the 
standards prevailing elsewhere. In the fields of business and law and 
other phases of life, foreign people find not a few things painfully dif- 
ferent from their own. As an instance close at hand, I may refer to the 
Manchurian standards of weight and measure which are so confusing 
that much inconvenience is met with in transferring goods from one 
railway to another, not to speak of trouble in private transactions. It is 
also necessary that knowledge of economic science should be made 
more popular. There are many possibilities of raising efficiency in work 
by making effective use of machinery and man power, and many points 
where a study of raw materials may be made to good purpose. In the 
vast but partially opened country of Mongolia and Manchuria, labor is 
being wasted on many sides. At every turn almost, we fall upon some- 
thing whose economic value may well be advanced. 


In short, we know that in fields of transportation and law and legis- 
lature, and in the matters of customs and usages, there are numberless 
things which need but a touch of the magic wand of scientific knowledge 
to give them great use and value. Alive to these existing conditions, we 
propose first to establish economic programs for Manchuria before we 
seek to lead the country deeper into relations of international family life. 
Nor are we blind to the difficult work such programs really involve. 
Success will never be attainable unless the work is carried on in full 
appreciation of the basic lines along which Manchuria should be devel- 
oped. The matter is plain: Japan may no more force her way than 
China, and their ways are equally clear. For Japan or China there is no 
rule except that of equal opportunity for all Powers; and for each of 
them but one road of friendly partnership in the task of leading and 
establishing Manchuria in its international position. If Japan shares 
with China such benefits as come of the same undertaking, we can con- 
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ceive no reason why China should ever find cause for displeasure, actu- 
ally or theoretically. It is as difficult to imagine that internationalism, 
though a strong enough factor as the demand of the times, should ever 
work against these two nations when they, assuming leadership in the 
development of Manchuria, show themselves united in a solidarity of 
interest. To this they will and must come, as the only true way. We 
know that Japan has spent billions in Manchuria, and has turned the 
best of her talent to work out her ideas there. It is as generally known 
that to this effort of Japan Manchuria owes what she is today. And to 
this I again refer, because I cannot but look upon it in the light of the 
very truth confirming us in the thought that Japan and China are here 
thrown into each other’s arms, willy-nilly, to work out their destinies. It 
is because we propose to follow the true path of international family 
life and to serve its purpose that we are so emphatic in advocating the 
economic co-operation of Japan and China and earnest in our hope that 
consummation of such an ideal will surely come in good season. 


Disarmament in the Pacific 


One of the most ardent and interesting figures at the conference was 
Captain M. Yasutomi, retired, Imperial Japanese Navy. Captain Yasu- 
tomi was in direct line of promotion to the admiralty because of his 
special knowledge of western naval tactics when he went to the Peace 
Conference at Paris at the close of the war. He came away from that 
conference a convinced pacifist and made immediate application for re- 
tirement from his office. Because of his importance to the service that 
retirement was not granted until very recently, but since then he has 
devoted himself to the cause of universal peace through writing and the 
promotion of disarmament plans. 

Captain Yasutomi believes that there are certain definite steps which 
can be taken toward disarmament in the Pacific. The first and most 
fundamental step is, as he terms it, “moral disarmament,” which can be 
attained through new diplomatic procedure and peace machinery, through 
the conscious and determined suppression of so-called “causes of war” 
by political governments, and through concrete reduction and limitation 
of armament. 

This latter, for the Pacific, concerns primarily the sea, and in his 
estimation it would need only a convention of three Powers: the United 
States, the British Empire, and Japan. Such a convention must include 
the abolition of capital ships and large air-craft-carriers, a notable re- 
duction in cruisers and auxiliary vessels and a substantial decrease in 
naval expenditure as a whole, if the menace of the seas is to be removed. 
Only so, he believes, can we safeguard the continuity of our renuncia- 
tory pact in this part of the world and “make the waters of the Pacific 
to roll in amity between the peoples who inhabit its shores.” —E.G 


Pacific Items 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SINO-RussIAN CONFLICT 


On November 5th it was reported by the Nippon Dempo’s Harbin 
correspondent that Nanking officials were permitting Manchuria to open 
independent negotiations with Soviet Russia, looking to a settlement of 
the Sino-Russian breach over the operation of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, with Dr. Wellington Koo, former Chinese minister at Washington, 
heading the Manchurian delegation. 

No further reports have come as to the outcome of the negotiations, 
though apparently confirming that the negotiations actually took place, 
a report on November 25th said that Soviet dispatches stated that the 

- Chinese were negotiating with Melinikov, former consul general in 
Harbin, who is now in Chita. Melinikov, it was said, has adopted an un- 
compromising attitude, owing to the favorable position the Soviet troops 
now occupy. 

On November 25th it was reported that Soviet troops were advanc- 
ing, and the situation at the eastern and western ends of the Chinese 
Eastern railway was described as precarious. A Japanese report stated 
that Foreign Minister Wang telegraphed to Karakhan, commissar for 
Far Eastern Affairs at Moscow, suggesting a reopening of negotiations. 
A Rengo news agency dispatch from Harbin said that Chinese resistance 
is fast breaking under the concerted attacks of Soviet troops in eastern 
and western Manchuria. 

On November 28th the Soviet officials announced that Chang Hsueh- 
liang, Manchurian commander, had, with the authority of Nanking, 
accepted the Russian preliminary conditions to negotiations. The report 
stated Manchurian officials agreed to restore the status quo on the rail- 
way, including the reappointment of Manager A. T. Emshanov. 


Curna’s Civir, WAR 


The civil war raging in China for the past month, has apparently 
come to a halt. According to an Associated Press report of November 
25th, as a result of what political leaders term “grave developments in 
Manchuria,” negotiations are proceeding among the outstanding military 
and civil leaders of the various factions throughout China to end that 
nation’s internal struggles. Although not so stated, it is indicated that 
all forces may be combined to “resist Soviet attacks,” and that the Na- 
tionalist and Kuominchun forces have reached an agreement for this 
purpose. 


Mexico RELINQUISHES EXTRALITY 


According to a United Press report, Mexico renounced extra- 
territoriality in China in a formal note of October 31st. 


RESIGNATION OF UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 


The resignation of John Van Antwerp MacMurray, for more than 
four years American Minister to China, was announced on November 
2nd by Secretary Stimson. He will remain at his post temporarily. 

The nomination of Nelson T. Johnson, at present assistant secretary 
of state in charge of Far Eastern affairs, to succeed Mr. MacMurray 
as minister to China, has been sent to the senate by President Hoover. 
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PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


On November 7th Senator Hiram Bingham, chairman of the Senate 
committee on territories, announced that hearings on the question of 
Philippine independence will be opened by his committee in January. 
At the request of Pedro Guevara, resident commissioner from the 
Philippines, the hearing was postponed from December to January in 
order to permit a delegation from the Philippine legislature to arrive in 
Washington. i 


On November 14th Representative Ralph Knutson of Minnesota 
offered a Philippine independence bill which would make independence 
hinge on a presidential proclamation. The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent would issue a proclamation calling for a constitutional convention 
within a year after the passage of the bill. It further provides that the 
United States would recognize the Philippines as a sovereign state. 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


On November 6th the House of Commons of Great Britain approved 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics as negotiated by the Labor government. The motion car- 
ried 324 to 199, the Liberals supporting the approval. 


Japan’s MINISTER TO CANADA 


On October 21st, the Hon. I. M. Tokugawa presented his credentials 
from the Emperor of Japan to the governor-general of Canada, Vis- 
count Willingdon, at Ottawa. This consummates the first exchange of 
ministers between Canada and Japan. 


FisuHi1nc Dispute SETTLED 


According to a Rengo report, the Japanese fishermen in British 
Columbia have finally scored a victory in the long-disputed issue re- 
garding fishing licenses and State jurisdiction over the canning business 
which the Dominion Government claimed came within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. On October 15th the Privy Council at 
Vancouver rejected the appeal by the Dominion Government to nullify 
the decision of the Canadian Supreme Court in favor of the Japanese. 


Mexico’s New PRESIDENT 


On November 18th, Pascual Ortiz Rubio was elected President of 
Mexico with a vote which, according to reports, was apparently the 
greatest ever cast in Mexico. 


New RESEARCH INSTITUTION 


The recent installation of the new Pan-American Institute of Geo- 
graphy and History just concluded in Mexico City, and attended by 
nineteen American nations, is said to herald a new era of research in the 
United States. The next meeting of the Institute has been set for Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, three years hence. 
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Reflections 


EpITorRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacifi 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, as 
indicative of the editorial attitude of PaciFic AFFaIRs. 


FINDING THE RIGHT MAN—A DIFFICULT TASK 
From the New York Times, New York, November 5, 1929 


The President is facéd with the task of finding not only the right man for 
China but a man to take the place of the retiring Ambassador to Japan. The fact 
that these posts have not yet been filled should not suggest that Mr. Hoover under- 

estimates their importance. His own service in China brought home to him the in- 
finite complexities of Chinese relations. Secretary Stimson, in his brief stay in the 
Philippines, doubtless had the opportunity to come in contact with many cross- 
currents of Oriental politics and so to realize from personal experience the peculiar 
nature of America’s relations with the Far Eastern Nations. 


CHARITY IN STRANGE GUISE 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, October 3, 1929 


The decision of the American Red Cross not to extend famine relief in China 
is indeed a surprise. Not that we expect America to care for the sick and the 
starving for us, but that we cannot understand why famine relief cannot be extended 
simply because its officials believe that there is no strong central government. .. . 
Does charity work depend upon political stability? Does any one ever think that 
the Chinese people are satisfied with the political chaos that has been China’s 
history for the last twenty years? One does not refuse to help a destitute family 
because its head is worthless; then why should the American Red Cross refuse to 
help the starving millions because the Government is not strong? Its attitude seems 
to be like that of fair weather friends. They are always ready to help when help 
is not needed and refuse to assist when help is really required. There seems to be 
a little irony in the whole situation. Even God must have looked down upon these 
helpless creatures because they have no strong Government. Otherwise, why does 
He not cause rain to drop to put famine to an end? So why blame the American 
Red Cross? 


WORKING OUT HER OWN SALVATION 
From the Manitoba Free Press, Canada, October 14, 1929 


A document of deeper significance than its primary intent is the report of the 
American Red Cross declaring against relief being sent to China. By record and 
tradition the Red Cross Association has as its first desire the inclination to help 
where immediate circumstances—65,000,000 destitute—so piteously call for succor. 
The decision against may, therefore, be taken as a serious warning not only to 
China but to all the civilized world, which, whether from altruistic, commercial, or 
in the long view social reasons, has interest in that country. ... China must work 
out her own salvation. Extension of outside relief but retards her ultimate re- 
covery. This is the conclusion of the American Red Cross. But the dawn of such 
a day is not apparent when the press censorship cannot altogether prevent the com- 
ing through of stories not only of the Manchurian trouble, but of new outbreaks 
of civil wars among the provincial warlords and against Nanking. 


REFLECTIONS 


A DUBIOUS VICTORY 
From the Times, London, October 8, 1929 


Since Mr. Henderson announced his agreement with the Soviet delegate cer- 
tain commentators have devoted much space and energy to demonstrating the 
economic advantages of this arrangement and of the settlement which is to follow 
it. That is not the immediate point of its critics. Making for the moment the very 
large and dubious assumption that the projected settlement—still exremely nebulous 
in many respects—will have these advantages as they are foretold, the question 
remains why the Henderson-Dovgalevsky agreement has been negotiated in such 
a manner as to reflect the maximum of discredit upon British diplomacy. If Mr. 
Henderson had come to the House of Commons fresh from’ the General Election 
and announced frankly (what is indeed the truth) that his party had always 
clamoured for the recognition of the Soviet, that the Government proposed to fulfill 
that intention, and that on the whole they thought recognition before negotiation 
the more profitable course—then indeed there would have been little more to be said. 
That public which does not relish Bolshevism would no doubt have regretted the 
great addition to the prestige of this undemocratic system of tyranny which any 
diplomatic recognition by a British Government must have brought it. They would 
still have preferred the dignified and consistent attitude of the United States; and 
that would have been the end of it for the time being. 


A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION 
From the New York Times, New York, October 24, 1929 


As in the case of the recent move to grant immediate independence (to the 
Philippines), advocates have thought not at all of the Filipinos but only of their 
American constituents. Protectors of American beet sugar are apparently de- 
termined to stop at nothing in their efforts to injure the Philippine sugar industry. 


“TARIFF WITHOUT INDEPENDENCE?” 
From the Hawaii Philippine News, Hawaii, October 16, 1929 


The proposal now before the congress of the United States which would levy 
a tariff against Philippine products, particularly sugar, is one of the most amazing 
documents ever to have been placed before that legislative body. 

The unusual feature about the whole thing is that the Philippines is in no sense 
a foreign country, is, in fact, a possession of the United States. And despite this 
state of affairs, the United States is considering charging Philippine producers 
duty for the privilege of sending their goods to the United States! . . . “Tariff 
without Independence” is not so very unlike the old revolutionary cry “Taxation 
Without Representation” and there is a deal of similarity in the degree of injustice 
indicated by both. If the thirteen original colonies of England in America thought 
they were justified in shedding their blood to escape from England’s tyranny then 
it is certainly conceivable that the Philippines have ample cause to renew their 
demand that they be freed from the yoke of the United States when they are to 
be otherwise treated as a foreign country. In the open U. S. Senate the legislators 
have been reminded of the fact that the Philippine Islands have fulfilled every con- 
dition imposed upon them by the United States to entitle them to their freedom. 
As long back as the Wilson administration a thorough investigation of the Philip- 
pines was conducted to ascertain whether or not they had qualified for independ- 
ence. The findings were that the Philippines HAD met every condition and were 
therefore ready to assume the responsibilities of independent sovereignship! That 
being true, why haven’t the Philippines been given their independence as promised 
by the mighty United States? Now that the U. S. congress is in session there is 
an opportunity for that body to uphold the honor of the United States by turning 
over the islands to their people. Failure to do so simply carries the United States 
further along the path of discredit in the sight of foreign nations. 
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CHINA’S CIVIL UNREST 
From the Times, London, October 16, 1929 


... It cannot yet be pretended that the stability of the National Government 
has been secured. They have a certain control over a large portion of China, but 
in the view of the best judges their position is still precarious. Their failure to 
better the economic situation, the jealousies of generals and politicians among 
themselves and of Chiang Kai-shek and his “dynasty,” are constant causes and 
symptoms of their weakness. The difficulty in estimating the importance of Chang 
Fat-kwai’s rebellion has been to learn who and what stood behind him and behind 
it. This difficulty is not solved by the discovery that Yen Hsi-shan repudiates it 
and that Feng Yu-hsiang is no longer able to support it, if he ever intended to do 
so. Some observers see in it a new manifestation of the profound differences be- 
tween North and South which have so often divided China, and hold that sooner 
or later the struggle between them must be fought out. Others think that it is one 
of the innumerable squabbles for place, power and wealth which have torn the 
unhappy land without ceasing under specious names and pretexts for eighteen years. 
... All (of China’s factions) have good reasons, to which they are alive, for not 
desiring to see the skirmishes along the frontier assume the character or the pro- 
portions of a national war, which would affect other interests than theirs. 


JAPAN’S NAVAL ATTITUDE 
From the New York Times, New York, October 21, 1929 


The full text of the Japanese note accepting the invitation to attend the naval 
conference in London bears out the forecasts. Japan avows herself anxious not 
only to have the principle of limitation extended to all categories of vessels, but 
hopes to see an actual reduction of naval armament. In other words, as at the 
Geneva conference, Japan may be expected to do all in her power to bring about 
an effective agreement. 


The imperative need for retrenchment of government expenses, as well as the 
realization that Japan is in no danger from any other naval Power, determined the 
policy of the Japanese delegation at Geneva in 1927. It will govern Japanese policy 
in London. Despite occasional outbreaks about immigration restriction: and the 
Singapore naval base, Japan knows that no Power threatens her in the Pacific. 
She also sees that as the cost of repairing the damage done by the earthquake has 
continued to mount up her burdens will be relieved if she can reduce her large naval 
budget without endangering her safety. 


JAPAN’S GOLD BAN 
From the Osaka Mainichi, Japan, October 15, 1929 


The Nation cannot long linger in this ruinous inactivity; the uncertainty must 
be removed and business activities stimulated. The way to prosperity lies clearly 
in making certain just when the gold embargo is to be removed. Strong representa- 
tions, accordingly, have been made by business circles to the Government urging 
upon it the importance of publicly proclaiming the date on which the measure will 
be carried out. This, they argued, would go a long way to brighten the dismal 
outlook of the business situation. . .. Pressed to reply if the latter measure shall 
be carried out by the end of the first half of next year, the Minister distinctly 
replied, “Yes.” . . . The information was reluctantly given, let us admit, and none 
too specifically. But still, do not we feel that we will hereafter tread a little 
brighter, safer path in our business activity than hitherto? This, to say the least, 
is a great gain. 
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Books of the Pacific 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR UPON THE COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

By Kakujiro Yamasaki and Gotaro Ogawa 

Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. G. $4.00 


The Economic and Social History of the World War which is being 
published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has just 
added this significant volume to an already valuable series. Both the 
general editor, Dr. J. T. Shotwell and the chairman of the Japanese 
editorial committee, Baron Yoshiro Sakatani, are prominent members 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This addition to the series will take 
its place immediately as a useful source of information in a field where 
reliable information in English is exceptionally difficult to obtain. 

Members of the Institute will recall that in the valuable paper con- 
tributed to the proceedings of the last conference, Mr. Junnosuke 
Inouye drew attention to the fact that Japan’s industrial progress had 
been stimulated by her triad of wars!. “It was after the Chino-Japanese 
War (1894-5),” he wrote, “that Japan began to make notable progress 
along modern lines of economic activity. The Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-5), which broke out ten years later, marked the country’s ad- 
vance in the modern system of industry. The progress kept on un- 
retarded on the whole during another ten year period that preceded the 
World War, yet the country’s financial resources were still very much 
limited, Japan being far behind the industrial countries of the West in 
this respect. . . . Until the great war our foreign trade had almost 
always shown an unfavorable balance, but the war reversed the situation, 
and in 1917 the exports amounted to 1,660,000,000 yen against the 
imports of 1,080,000,000 yen, leaving a balance of 570,000,000 yen in 
our favor. Thus in the four years of 1915-18, inclusive, the trade bal- 
ance to our credit reached 1,400,000,000 yen. In addition to this there 
was an enormous amount of invisible exports due to the shipping ac- 
tivities of our mercantile marine. Putting both together, Japan’s net 
gain in these years amounted to some 4,000,000,000 yen. The acquisi- 
tion of such wealth quite naturally stimulated a rapid economic develop- 
ment of the country. The gold holdings of the Bank of Japan and the 
government at the end of 1919 had increased to 2,000,000,000 yen, or 
six times the pre-war figure, and the bank deposits of the country 
jumped to 11,000,000,000 yen, or five times the former amount. Parallel 
with this growth in resources, the prices of commodities advanced 
sharply and the standard of living of the people rose rapidly. In short, 
Japan’s economic life has undergone a complete revolution during these 
past few years.” 

In his conclusion to the volume now under review Professor Ogawa 
puts forward the same view. “It is sometimes said that whereas the 
Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars promoted those branches of 
industry which looked to supplying internal needs, the World War pro- 
moted the country’s progress towards other objectives—viz: the check- 
ing of imports of foreign manufacture and the securing of markets 
abroad for home products.” 


1Junnosuke Inouye “The Financial Crisis in Japan,” printed in Problems of the Pacific, 
Chicago University Press, 1928, (pages 436-442). 
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These two quotations are sufficient to indicate the importance of 
the period studied; but at the same time, one feels that subsequent 
events have already modified the value of such studies. Mr. Inouye’s 
paper dealing with the financial panic of 1927 and indicating in broad 
outline the economic and financial consequences of the 1923 earthquake 
should be read with such a study as this which stops at 1921 in its treat- 
ment of commerce and 1918 in the treatment of industry. 

Within this limitation there is a great deal of value in the present 
volume. As one turns over its pages of detailed but well-digested and 
clearly presented statistical and descriptive information, certain impres- 
sions form themselves. There can be few better illustrations of the 
world-wide interdependence of industry than the brief analysis by which 
Professor Yamasaki traces the effect upon Japanese commerce of 
British, and later American, import and export restrictions, the Austra- 
lian wool commandeer, the shortage of Allied shipping and all the other 
disturbances of economic equilibrium caused by the war. 

The profit reaped by Japan from the war situation is clearly shown 
and an important implicit distinction is made between the immediate 
profit of the war period and the permanent gain from such results of the 
war as the liquidation of foreign indebtedness, and the establishment of 
manufacturing and trading connections. There is in this connection an 
interesting comment upon the governmental control of the foreign ex- 
changes (p. 42) from which it is perhaps permissible to conclude that 
during the abnormal period of the war the rate with the United States 
was (within limits) controlled so as to foster exports while the rate 
with India had the reverse effect, in both cases to the advantage of in- 
dustrialists. 

Two comments are suggested by such an inference—first that the 
powers of the State are more easily and effectively invoked in Japan 
than they are in most countries in support of a pre-determined economic 
policy, and second that the fluctuations and dislocations of the domestic 
produce markets during the war period presaged the pressure upon 
Japanese agriculture which has since become more obvious as govern- 
mental policy has been invoked to support the manufacturing interest. 
As long as war prosperity lasted the cost of such support was much less 
obvious. 

Attention might be drawn to many significant statements such as 
(p. 98) the low percentage of the family budget spent upon food, which 
by Engel’s Law betokens a relatively high standard of living; the fact 
noted (p. 108) that the post-war panic in Japan was a reaction from 
the failure of industrial consumption in the United States; the signi- 
ficance of the improved banking technique (p. 129) and of the markets 
which were held after the war and those which were lost (p. 112), and 
the assumption (p. 228) that both Korea and Manchuria are Japanese 
colonies. 

Professor Ogawa’s section of the book dealing in detail with the ad- 
vances made by Japan in various lines of activity, suggests to anyone 
familiar with the complexity of modern industrial organisation that 
the leaders of Japanese industry were encouraged in the war boom to 
over-reach their managerial and technical resources. The effort to create 
new iron and steel, shipbuilding machine and tool, chemical and textile 
industries on a great scale and in face of a comparative lack of raw 
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materials proved too much even for Japanese ingenuity and discipline. 
The conclusion therefore seems warranted. 

“Nothing, therefore, is more serious than this matter of adequate 
supplies of raw materials. At present the nation is as much concerned 
by the need of securing them cheaply as by the necessity of improving 
its technical skill. As to power, in view of the nation’s meager coal 
supply it must make the most effective use of its hydro-electric re- 
sources. In them Japanese industry may secure a cheap and abundant 
source of motive power, to offset the disadvantages of expensive raw 
materials. But, even so, the prospects for Japanese industry are not too 
promising.” —J. B.C. 
BY SOOCHOW WATERS 


By Louise Jordan Miln 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1929. G$2.00 


Mrs. Miln’s latest addition to her rapidly growing productions—not 
of Chinese fiction but of fiction set against a Chinese background—can 
be recommended, or the reverse, only according to the personal pre- 
dilection of the reader. The subject is the delicate and debatable one of 
inter-racial marriage, a subject as yet too tentative and experimental 
for anyone, however wise, to treat conclusively. Mrs. Miln, after a sym- 
pathetic and wholly satisfying prelude, has treated it, climactically, in a 
conclusive manner which is described as “satisfying and inevitable.” Yet 
to at least one reader that manner has been provoking rather than satis- 
fying, and the conclusion anything but inevitable. In fact, given the 
characters and their development, such an outcome strikes one as wholly 


impossible. As to the oughts and ought-nots of the case one does not 


—E. G. 


venture an opinion. 


THE CURIOUS LOTTERY 
By Walter Duranty 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1929. $2.50 


When the reader puts down these ten tales—products, all, of the 
courts of justice of Soviet Russia—it is apt to be with the feeling that 
here at last he has been privileged to have a momentary glimpse into 
the essential machinery of this prodigious Russian experiment. For, 
wherein the principles and ideals of justice of one land or one social 
system differ from those of another, therein may be found something 
that is fundamental for the study of a people, a national temperament, 
or a social ideal. 

These tales, admittedly and quite obviously circumstantial accounts 
of actual court cases gleaned over a period of seven or eight years, are 
sheer drama. Their drama needs no embellishment at the hands of the 
fiction writer. Some of them are stark tragedy, some ironically ludicrous, 
some brilliant with the play of flashing but relentless wit—the wit of 
the great legal protagonists of the Soviet state. And each one of these— 
from the petty but significant drama of the young soldier who killed 
a pig to exorcise a devil, to the colossal epic of the Shakhta trial where 
great minds and little spirits and pitiable human frailties revealed them- 
selves—each one of these writes large the essential difference between 
the soul of Russian and of Western justice as the two manifest them- 
selves today. “In the West,” says the author (p. 230), “the basic pur- 
pose of Law is the protection of person and property. In Russia it 
is the protection of the State.” Another significant difference is that 
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“in the West an accused man is presumed innocent until he is proved 
guilty. In Russia the fact that he is brought to trial is prima facie evi- 
dence of his guilt. The purpose of the trial is firstly to determine the 
degree of culpability and secondly to inflict the appropriate penalty.” 
(p. 234.) 

But over and above these interesting evidences of technical differ- 
ence, are the intimations which this book affords of the human drive 
behind the Russian social experiment and of the human reactions of 
the people, simple peasant and intellectual, thereto. 

The writer, it may be added, has had unusual facilities for the ob- 
servation and collection of these data, as New York Times corres- 
pondent in Moscow since 1921. —E. G. 


INDIAN EARTH 
By Witter Bynner 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


Sheer beauty—delicate and unique—marks this volume of verse. 
Beauty of phrase and spirit, music and scene. Chapala, a sequence oc- 
cupying over half the seventy-seven pages of the book, is a poignant 
revelation to one in quest of the essence of an alien spirit, that alien 
spirit being in this case the simple, passionate Indian soul of old Mexico. 
No stranger can read the eight lines of “A Countryman,” “Volcano,” 
“There Had Been Songs,” or “Indian Earth,” the title poem, without 
achieving something near intimacy with the unknown lives which thread 
through these throbbing bits of verse. 

The last section of the book consists of seven longer poems descrip- 
tive of ceremonial Indian dances in the still primitive region of Arizona 
and New Mexico. “Descriptive” is a dull word. Each of these poems 
is in itself the essence of the dance whose name it bears—essence of 
rhythm, of visual beauty, of passion, ecstacy. To the continent of North 
America the volume may well be a revelation of the deep-lying racial 
culture existent within its boundaries; to the student of humanity. in 
other lands, the itimation of an ancient cultural tradition very nearly lost 
from the earth. —E. G. 


New Books 


Received and Held for Further Examination 
AMERICA 


AMERICA CHALLENGED 
By Lewis F. Carr. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
G$3.50. 

America’s AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND, 1785-1929 
By Beckles Willson. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
1929, G$5.00. 

A Boox or INDIAN TALES 
By Charles Erskine Scott Wood. The Vanguard Press, New York, 
1929. G$2.50. 

Tue CoMING OF THE WHITE Man, 1492-1848 
By Herbert Ingram Priestley. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929. G$4.00. 
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Doiiars For BULLETS 
By Harold Norman Denny. The Dial Press, New York, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
FRONTIERS—THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 
By Archer Butler Hulbert. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 
1929. G$3.00. 
THE RE-DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
By Waldo Frank. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1929. 
G$3.00. 
AUSTRALIA AND CANADA 
ACHATES OR THE FuTuRE oF CANADA 
By W. Eric Harris. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1929. 2/6. 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
By Hugh L. Keenleyside. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1929. 
CoLUMBIA OR THE FuTURE OF CANADA 
By George Godwin. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1928. 2/6. 
FIXATION OF WaGES IN AUSTRALIA 
By George Anderson. Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 
1929. 
CHINA 
CHINESE SocraL ORIGINS 
By Herbert F. Rudd. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1928. G$2.00. 
CHOPSTICKS 
By F. I. Codrington. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
THE CONQUERORS 
By Andre Malraux. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1929. 
THE NATIONALIST PROGRAM FOR CHINA 
By Chao-Chu Wu. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. 
G$1.50. 
Wuat Do You Know Asout CHINA? 
By Sadie Mai Wilson. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1929. 


INDIA 
GoTAMA THE MAN 
By Mrs. Rhys Davids. Luzac and Company, London, 1928. 
InpIA In 1927-28 
By J. Coatman. Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
Calcutta, 1928. 4s 6d. 
InpiA ON TrIAL—A Stupy oF PRESENT CONDITIONS 
By J. E. Woolacott. Macmillan and Co., Limited, London, 1929. 
An InpDIAN COMMENTARY 
By G. T. Garratt. Jonathan Cape, London, 1928. 7s 6d. 
THE LAND OF THE Five RIvERS 
By Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis. Oxford University Press, London, 
1928. 
THE REMAKING OF VILLAGE INDIA 
By F. L. Brayne. Oxford University Press, London, 1929. 
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SLAVES OF THE Gops 
By Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1929. 
UNDERSTANDING INDIA 
By Gertrude Marvin Williams. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1928. G$3.50. 
JAPAN 


GotpEN LEGENDS oF OLD JAPAN 
By Mary Saiki. The Stratford Company, Boston, 1929. G$.50. 
PaPeR Houses 
By William Plomer. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1929. 
G$2.50. 
PrincE BANTAM 
By May McNeer and Lynd Ward. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929. G$2.50. 
THE PHILIPPINES 
FinipIno PLAYMATES 
By Jean Moore Cavell. Friendship Press, New York, 1929. G$.75. 
Jewets THE Grant DroprED 
By Edith Eberle and Grace W. McGavran. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1929. G$.75. 
THE Orp Army MeEMoriIES 
By James Parker. Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
SEVEN THOUSAND EMERALDS 
By Frank C. Laubach. Friendship Press, New York, 1929. G$.75. 


RUSSIA 


Civic TRAINING IN Soviet Russia 
By Samuel Northrup Harper. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929. G$3.00. 
Tue Diary oF DostoyevskKy’s WIFE 
Edited by Rene Fulop-Miller and Dr. Fr. Eckstein. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928. 
Tue Diary oF Toistoy’s WIFE 
Translated from the Russian by Alexander Werth. Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1929. G$3.50. 
FEEDING THE Huncry Russia FAMINE 1919-1925 
By P. C. Hiebert. Mennonite Central Committee, Scottdale, 1929. 
HEALTH WorK IN Soviet Russia ; 
By Anna J. Haines. Vanguard Press, New York, 1928. G$.50. 
A History or Russia 
By S. F. Platonov. Translated by E. Aronsberg. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925. 
A History oF Russia 
By George Vernadsky. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
THe NAKED YEAR 
By Boris Pilniak. Payson and Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1928. 
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NEARING THE END IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
By George Thomas Marye. Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, 
1929. G$4.00. 
THE New Scuoors or New Russia 
By Lucy L. W. Wilson. Vanguard Press, New York, 1928. 
RELIGION IN Soviet Russia 
By Sergius Troitsky. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
Russia IN THE Economic War 
By Baron Boris E. Nolde. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1928. G$2.50. 
RussIAN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE WoRLD WAR 
By Count Paul N. Ignatiev, Dimitry M. Odinetz and Paul J. Nov- 
gorotsev. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. G$2.75. 
SHort Stories Out oF Soviet Russia 
By John Cournos. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York City, 1929. 
G$2.50. 
Soviet Russta AND HER NEIGHBORS 
By R. Page Arnot. Vanguard Press, New York, 1927. 
Tue Soviet Union Looxs AnEAD—THE Five YEAR PLAN FOR 
Economic CoNnstRUCTION 
Published by Horace Liveright, New York, 1929. G$2.50. 
GENERAL 
BrAzit, AND HER PEoPLE oF TopAy 
By Nevin O. Winter. L. C. Page and Company, Boston, 1929. 
CHARACTERS AND EvENTs (2 volumes) 
By John Dewey. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1929. 
THE CHINESE oF Hawall 
Published by Overseas Penman Club. Honolulu, 1929. 
THE CoMMON SENSE OF WorRLD PEACE 
By H. G. Wells. The Hogarth Press, London, 1929. 
EMOTION AS THE Basis oF CIVILIZATION 
By J. H. Denison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
G$5.00. 
ExpioraTions 1N Hirritre Asta Minor 1927-28 
By H. H. Von der Osten. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929. 
ForEIGN INVESTMENTS 
By Gustav Cassel, Theodor E. Gregory, Robert R. Kuczynski, and 
Henry Kittredge Norton. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1928. G$3.00. 
Four Faces oF SIvA 
By Robert J. Casey. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1929. 
G$5.00. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Karl Haushofer and others. Kurt Vowinckel Publisher, Berlin, 
1928. 
GEOGRAPHY AND WorLD POWER 
By James Fairgrieve. Kurt Vowinckel Publisher, Berlin, 1925. 
HuNGER FIGHTERS 
By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1928. G$3.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION From ATHENS TO LOCARNO 
By Jackson H. Ralston. Stanford University Press, California, 
1929. G$5.00. 
An Inguiry INTO THE QUESTION oF CULTURAL STABILITY IN 
POLYNESIA 
apie Mead. Columbia University Press, New York, 1928. 
LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION 
By Jerome Davis. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
G$2.00. 
MAKE Everysopy Rich—INpbustry’s NEw GOA 
By Benjamin A. Javits and Charles W. Wood. B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, 1929. G$3.50. 
.A MopERN PHILOSOPHY oF EDUCATION 
By Godfrey H. Thomson, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1929. 8s 6d. 
THE Natura. History oF REVOLUTION 
By Lyford P. Edwards. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1927. G$3.00. 
Op CIVILIZATIONS OF THE NEw Wortp 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1929. G$5.00. 
THE OrpDEAL oF THIS GENERATION 
By Gilbert Murray. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 
1929. G$3.00. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WorLD War (2 volumes) 
By Sidney B. Fay. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
G$9.00. 
PEOPLES OF OLD 
By Agustin Edwards. Ernest Benn, Limited, London, 1929. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF BUDDHISM AND A BuppHIsT PILGRIMAGE 
By James Bissett Pratt. Macmillan and Co., Limited, London, 1928. 
THE Po.itics oF PEACE 
By Charles E. Martin. Stanford University Press, California, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
RACE AND PoPULATION PROBLEMS 
By Hannibal Gerald Duncan. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1929. G$2.50. 
Sir EpmMunp Hornsy—An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1928. G$5.00. 
THE Sources OF A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
By John Dewey. Horace Liveright, New York, 1929. G$1.50. 
THis Worip oF NATIONS 
By Pitman B. Potter. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
G$4.00. 
TRAINING FOR WorLD FRIENDSHIP 
By Ina Corinne Brown. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1929. G$1.00. 
VAGABONDING AT FIFTy 
By Helen Calista Wilson and Elsie Reed Mitchell. Coward Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York, 1929. 


PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlets 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
H. J. Green, Government Printer, Canberra, 1929. 

Report to The Council of the League of Nations on the Administra- 
tion of Nauru during the year 1928. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
H. J. Green, Government Printer, Canberra, 1929. 

Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administra- 
tion of the Territory of New Guinea, from Ist July, 1927, to 30th 
June, 1928. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 
By George H. Blakesleee 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. X!i, No. 3, Boston, 1929. .40c. 


An international survey. 


INDIA 
Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1929. 
Contents: Government and Politics; Economic Problems ; Education 
and Journalism; Social Problems. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association, London, 1929. 

Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN JAPAN 
By Dr. Inazo Nitobe 
The Osaka Mainichi & the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, English Edition, 1929. 


The use and study of foreign languages in Japan; an aspect of in- 
tellectual life in Japanese History. 


SALES TERRITORIES IN JAPAN 

By Paul P. Steintorf 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 

EMPLOYMENT AND COST OF LIVING FOR AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST 
SALES TERRITORIES IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
By John M. Switzer 
Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce, Inc., New York, 1929. 

A series of articles based upon his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, Feb. 25, 1929, with 
additions and amendments. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 
By W. A. Irwin 
Issued by the Canadian Wheat Pool Publicity Department, Montreal, August, 1929. 


“A series of articles on the most colossal commercial enterprise of 
its kind in the world.” 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications is 
indicated. 

AUSTRALIA 


AMERICAN INVASION OF AUSTRALASIA, THE; by J. D. Leckie; Stead’s Review, Mel- 
bourne, October 1, 1929. 

“It is humiliating to learn how little is known in America about Australia 
and New Zealand. In the case of New Zealand especially, very few Americans 
seem to have an exact idea of where it is situated. Bismarck once defined a 
French diplomatist as a man whose breast was ablaze with decorations and 
who was ignorant of geography; more than one prominent American might 
almost be included in the same category.” 


AUSTRALIAN ELEcTiON, editorial; the Nation, New York, October 23, 1929. 

“The labor landslide in Australia exceeded the fondest hopes of the party 
leaders and made James Henry Scullin, once an obscure editor of a small 
labor weekly, premier of the Commonwealth. The election shows that what- 
ever may be the shortcomings of the system the voters of Australia do not want 
it abolished or transformed into an ineffective set of state judicial bodies as 
it would have been under the Bruce program. . . . Our sympathy goes out to 
the conservative editorial writers in this country who for the last six years 
have been using Australia as a text for disquisitions upon the failure of 
socialism.” 


IssuE IN AUSTRALIA, THE; unsigned, the Spectator, London, October 19, 1929. 


“No one dreamed when Mr. Bruce was returned to power by a good work- 
ing majority at the last General Election but one that he would quickly be 


defeated upon his most important Bill; and no one dreamed that when he then 
appealed to the country on the same programme he would set in motion a 
landslide which would give a decisive victory to his opponents. Such quick 
changes suggest that there is no strong personal attachment to the different 
parties and that Australian politics are so confused at the moment that the 
voters snatch at one solution after another as a way out of their difficulties.” 


CHINA 


CutAnG Kat-SHEK FLiays His CountrYMEN; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, October 12, 1929. 

“In an arresting message addressed to the nation on October 10, China’s 
eighteenth anniversary of her Independence Day, Chairman Chiang Kai-shek 
of the National Government declared that the ills of the country were due 
more to a lack of spirit, courage and morale among the people themselves than 
to aggressions of foreign imperialists or internal dissensions. Urging the re- 
naissance of the ancient virtues, and the cultivation of a sense of national duty, 
Chiang flayed his countrymen as ‘opportunists,’ and called upon them to assist 
in bringing a new day to this faltering land.” 


CHINESE EMIGRATION TO Brazil; unsigned; the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, October 19, 1929. 

“En Sai-tai, Chinese Ambassador to Brazil . . . declared that there are not 
enough ships in service to carry prospective emigrants from South China to 
Brazil. The growing American merchant marine may satisfy the demand in 
time, he believed.” 


CurnesEé Hicuway Activity; by Julean Arnold; Commerce Reports, Washington, 
D. C., September 30, 1929. 
“One hears everywhere in China of road-building plans and construction. 
Where in former years these amounted for the most part merely to prospective 
dreams, today they are materializing in various parts of China through the 
initiative of provincial authorities.” 
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A Cry From Honc-Konc; by John H. Harris; the Spectator, London, October 
19, 1929. 

“When, two years ago, a full disclosure was made of the system of slavery 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, Mr. Amery . . . requested the Governor 
of Sierra Leone to summon immef#iately a special meeting of that Council and 
to telegraph to him in draft legislation for the abolition of slavery and the 
liberation of the 215,000 slaves. So far as is known today not a single slave 
has in fact been set free in Hong-Kong through legislative or administrative 
activity; and there are 10,000 of these slaves in the Colony, whilst across the 
frontier in China there are, it is estimated, over 2,000,000 little slaves held in 
bondage under precisely the same system.” 

New S1no-Potisu Treaty, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
September 26, 1929. 

“Much significance is attached to the new Sino-Polish Treaty of Industry, 
Commerce and Navigation which was signed on September 18 at the private 
residence of Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the National 
Government. Though the relationship between China and Poland has not as- 
sumed such international importance as that between Poland and some other 
European country, yet the treaty itself is significant in that it is the first treaty 
concluded since the establishment of the National Government on the basis of 
full equality and reciprocity.” 

Pan-Paciric Procress, Los Angeles, October, 1929. 

This issue is a “China Edition” containing the following articles: 

The New Chinese National Flag; Map of Chinese Government Railways ; 
China’s Foreign Relations; China’s Railway Problems; Advertising to the 
Chinese Market; Roster of Chinese Diplomatic Corps; Old Chinese Pile 
Carpets; Planning a New Nanking; Our Masonic Forefathers Go to China; 
Anniversary of the Republic of China; China's American Foreign Advisers; 
Chinese National Holidays and The Chinese Eastern Railway. 


CULTURES 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE “MopERN CHINESE Girt”; by Paul K. Whang; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 5, 1929. 

This article is an appraisement of the New Woman of China, by one of 
the men of New China. In it he finds cause for deploring the “foreignization” 
of Chinese womanhood, stressing the fact that the “modern girl” thinks of 
little else than dancing, attending cinemas, playing machang and, generally, he 
asserts, learning to be “good-for-nothing.” 

How Do War-Fi.ms Arrect Boys?; unsigned; the World's Youth, Geneva, 
October, 1929. 

“The League of Nations Union in Great Britain has carried out an in- 
vestigation on this topic. Some 4,000 boys and girls from ten to seventeen years 
of age in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Kent and Oxford . . . were given ques- 
tionnaires and were asked to write down what war films they had seen; what 
they thought of their own soldiers and of the enemies’ and of war in general. 
The replies reveal an overwhelming anti-war majority. Only 4.3% might be 
classed as definitely belonging to the pro-war group; the remaining 95.7% are 
anti-war in various degrees and for diverse reasons.” 

INFLUENCE OF THE LITERARY EXAMINATION SYSTEM ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINESE CIVILIZATION, THE; by Paul F. Cressey; the American Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, September, 1929. 

“For twenty centuries it (the civil service examination system) held a 
central place in Chinese life, constituting the gateway to political appointment, 
social prestige, educational honor, and economic success. . . . It aided in pre- 
serving the cultural unity and political stability of China. Its chief defect lay 
in its rigid prohibition of all originality and experimentation. Thus cultural 
progress was rendered impossible and cultural stagnation has resulted.” 
InstTITUTE OF HUMAN Retations; by Robert M. Hutchins; the American 
Journal of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1929. 

“The Institute of Human Relations at Yale is an organization for the co- 
operative study of man. Research in the biological sciences and their applica- 
tions in medicine is here connected, through psychology, with research in the 
social sciences and their applications in law.” 
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LANGUAGE OF THE Future, THE; by C. Villalobos Dominguez; the Living Age, 
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New York, September 15, 1929. 

“Will the talking movie help to sweep English to preeminence as a world 
language at the expense of all competitors?’ ... It would be foolish to suppose 
that the babel of languages which now stands in the way of easy intercom- 
munication between the peoples of this tiny world will continue for very many 
years. More than three thousand languages, used by small or large groups of 


people, still exist.” 


NEcRO-WHITE DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE; by J. St. Clair Price; Opportunity, 


New York, November, 1929. 
“J. St. Clair Price is a professor at West Virginia State College. In this 


article he presents a fresh point of view in the much discussed problems of 
Negro-white intelligence.” 


Stupy or A Typicat, CHINESE Town; by Dr. Leonard S. Hsu; the Week in China 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE ARBITRATION; editorial; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), 


(Chinese), Peiping, October 5, 1929. 

This is a summary of the findings of a sociological survey of the town of 
Ching Ho, a typical Chinese town three miles northeast of the campus of 
Yenching University, undertaken under the auspices of the Sociology Depart- 


ment of that University. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Tokyo, September, 1929. 

“If America regarded the treaty of Arbitration with Japan as inconsistent 
with her principle of internal control of immigration, and the treatment of 
alien nationals within her jurisdiction, why was the treaty agreed to in the 
first instance? It is true that Japan regards the present American immigration 
regulations, and laws applying to Asiatics, as violating the spirit, if not the 
terms, of her Commercial Treaty with the United States, which guarantees to 
Japanese nationals equal rights and treatment with other foreigners in that 
country. But it is obvious that the American Government does not intend to 
allow any question of immigration, or the rights of alien nationals, to come 
within the province of arbitration treaties. The Nichi-nichi thinks it very 
remarkable that a mere handful of Japanese in America should constitute a 
vital question preventing the renewal of an arbitration treaty. But if an 
arbitration treaty is unable to adjust differences in regard to treatment of a 
country’s nationals, how can it be expected to adjust more vital differences? 
Was the treaty, then, in the first instance, no more than a mere gesture of 


hypocrisy ?” 


READMITTING Russia; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, October 


10, 1929. 
“There is evidence of a change in the world’s attitude to Russia. Mr. 


Henderson’s tentative agreement with Mr. Dogalevsky arouses little opposition 
and even little interest. People recognize that the Soviet Government is stable. 
It has maintained itself for twelve years. . . . If the Soviet Government, good 
or bad, is the established government of Russia, other governments may as 
well have their relations with it on a normal footing.” 


Russtan MarKET, THE; editorial; the Commercial, Manchester, October 24, 1929. 


“Mr. Henderson too should not lack support for his policy of resuming re- 
lations first and negotiating afterwards. . .’. It would be foolish to hold up 
other questions of a comparatively simple commercial nature—on which there 
was indeed agreement in principle in 1924—whilst both sides argued the debt 
question. British business will accept this view the more readily as it is clear 
that Russia will in any debt bargain press her demand for considerable new 
financial facilities. But... feeling in this country would be rightly opposed 
to any British Government loans in support of Russia’s industrial experiments, 
and we are afraid that the ordinary investor will be unwilling immediately to 
extend his commitments in even so important a market as Russia.” 


SHatt WE RecocnizE Russta?; by Charles Roden Buxton; Fortnightly Review, 


London, October, 1929. 


A labour view: 
“While British exports and re-exports to Russia fell from £19 millions 
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in 1925 to £4.8 millions in 1928, German trade into Russia rose in the same 
period from £12.5 millions to £20 millions. 

“We can shut our eyes to Russia; we can cultivate ignorance about her 
state; we can paint a fancy picture of her conditions. But in doing so we are 
discrediting, not Russia, but ourselves. We are reducing ourselves to the 
position of the ostrich who hides his head in the sand. 

“As for diplomatic relations, the fundamental evil arising from their 
breach is that the two peoples are drifting into deeper and deeper ignorance of 
one another’s concerns. The principal difference seems to be that the Russian 
people does at least want to know about them. One of the most painful im- 
pressions which my journeys to Russia have left upon me is that of the horrible 
warping of opinion which is caused, on both sides, by political controversy. 
Free and frequent intercourse is the only means whereby this disaster can be 
remedied.” 


Swati WE ReEcocnizE Russta?; by A. Duff Cooper; Fortnightly Review, London, 
October, 1929. 

A conservative view: “In this crowded world that we inhabit, there is 
not room for the Great Powers, such as Great Britain and Russia, to go 
about their daily business pretending to ignore the existence of one another. 
.... So far, however, have we lost our sense of proportion that the Hague 
Conference has been allowed to assume dimensions of importance far in 
excess of the negotiations with Russia. Upon the former depend the annual 
payment to the Treasury of a few million pounds more or less; upon the 
latter depends the peace of the world.” 


WHEN ANNEXATION Was InN Flower; by A. O. MacRae; the Dalhousie Review, 
Halifax, October, 1929. 

“Canadians of today may indignantly, even vociferously, resent and re- 

ject such a possibility. They may say, as did a fervent opponent of Reci- 

procity, in the famous election of 1911, ‘Canada for Us, not for U. S.’ But 


there is no burking the fact that already the great republic to the south has 
a financial hold on the industries and resources of the Canadian Common- 
wealth. Already it has a strategic grip, calculated at more than two and a 
half billions of dollars. In spite of this undeniable fact, it would indeed be 
a bold politician who ventured to make annexation an issue before the elec- 
torate of Canada.” 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


AMERICAN Rep Cross, editorial; the New Republic, New York, October 9, 1929. 
“Though on the whole one cannot quarrel with its decision, the report 
of the American Red Cross announcing that it will not particpiate in re- 
lieving the Chinese famine is a dreadful document. Its one cheering feature 
is the news that recent abundant rains in the famine area have helped the 
crops and rendered the situation somewhat less acute. For the rest, the Red 
Cross says bluntly that the destitution of 65,000,000 Chinese is the ‘cumulative 
result of chronic conditions of disorder, the crushing actions of the war lords, 
the depredations of bandits, the enforced payment of confiscatory taxation 
and the crippling, and consequent inability of the railroads to function beyond 
a fraction of their normal capacity.’ Finally, the report points out that unless 
it is checked by famines, epidemics, and wars, the Chinese population will 
double in the next seventy years, although it is already too large for the 
Chinese land to support under any conditions than those of the most desperate 
and abject poverty. Here is a problem which we respectfully refer to Bishop 
Christopher E. Byrne of the Catholic Church, who on Monday of this week 
told the National Council of Catholic Women that birth control is ‘the 
detestable sin.’” 


AMERICAN REp Cross Report, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, October 24, 1929. 

“We are not surprised to learn that a general feeling of indignation, not 
only among Chinese but also among very influential American circles, has 
been aroused by the tone and spirit of the Report of the American Red 
Cross. It is believed that the matter will not be allowed to drop, but that 
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the American public will have its attention drawn to the demi-politicians who 
seem to be now controlling the administration of the American Red Cross. 
.... If after ‘investigation,’ (and we know that the American delegates did 
not attempt to get in touch with men and crganizations who are directly 
concerned with famine relief) they found that relief measures on the part 
of the American public were unnecessary or inexpedient, they could recom- 
mend privately to such effect to the American Red Cross, and it would be 
perfectly within their rights so to do. But publicly to make a report basing 
its unwillingness to help on the ground of exactions, banditry and taxation 
and on the vague and general ground that there was no strong, stable central 

Government, was a gratuitous insult to the Chinese Government and people.” 
ARBITRATION IN NEw ZEALAND; by F. E. Freeman; the Labour Monthly, London, 

October, 1929. 

“As a result of the appalling conditions and wages which existed prior 
to 1895 there arose a wave of strikes in that year. To prevent a re-occurrence 
of this Parliament passed the Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation Act. 
The short title states the purpose, viz., to prevent strikes, lock-outs and 
sweating. From this point of view the Act is a failure, there being some 
700 strikes from 1900 to 1928, but in other ways arbitration has proved 
invaluable to the employers and a menace to the workers.” 

DiversiFyiInG Our Propuction AND Our ForeIGN Markets; by Leopoldo R. 

Aguinaldo; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, September, 1929. 

“The abandonment of the American market is not advocated. We want 
new markets, and the increase in the demand of the existing one, including 
the United States. Therefore, a more effective propaganda abroad should be 
immediately undertaken.” 

Errect oF Boycotr on TrapE With CuiNA; by M. Arikawa; the Japan Magazine 

(Japanese), Tokyo, September, 1929. 

“The anti-Japanese feeling in China and the consequent boycotts of trade 
have been very injurious to Japan, but they have given European and Ameri- 
can traders a unique opportunity to promote increased sales and other economic 
interests in China.” 

Forests, Sizt AND Fioop ProsiEM; by D. Y. Ling; the China Critic (Chinese), 

Shanghai, October 3, 1929. 

This article is based on a pamphlet written in Chinese by the same author, 
who is Dean of the Forestry Department, National University, and Director of 
Kiangsu Forest Service. The pamphlet has been distributed throughout China 
by the Kiangsu Forest Service. 

Future of CHINESE TEA TRADE, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 

Shanghai, October 24, 1929. 

“The future of Chinese tea trade is dark indeed if we may judge by the 
petition submitted to the National Government by the National Tea Traders 
Guild. . . . In Russia China has lost her biggest customer, according to this 
petition, and with it the last hope for a recovery of her trade. British traders 
know that the Chinese merchants cannot ship directly to Europe and America, 
and for the purpose of stopping such exports they refuse to offer the Chinese 
reasonable and fair prices. Thus for the tea costing Tls. 40 a picul, only Tls. 17 
is offered. In consequence numerous merchants have lost heavily, and some are 
said to have committed suicide.” 

MANCHURIA AS A TRADE OpportTUNITY ; unsigned; the Literary Digest, New York, 
November 9, 1929. 

“An American expert on agriculture, sent by the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment more than twenty years ago to investigate and report on farming pos- 
sibilities in Manchuria, declared ‘it would yet be the granary of the world.’ 
He found over 400,000 square miles of territory of fertile and well-watered 
soil. But the vast spaces of Manchuria were then uninhabited. Today, .... 
the same country is the home of countless millions.” 


MExr00; editorial; the New Republic, New York, October 23, 1929. 

“An example of the depressing effect of American capital upon social 
legislation in undeveloped countries may be witnessed today in Mexico. The 
Socialist government of that country has framed an enlightened labor code, 
embodying the principles of collective bargaining and providing safeguards of 
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the most advanced type for the workers. . . . The body opposed many of the 
features of the bill, such as the closed shop and provisions in regard to night- 
work and overtime. The Mexican business men make the old-time argument 
that the passage of any such legislation will bring about economic stagnation. 
But what is more important from the American standpoint is the fact that 
business men from the United States are working to defeat the labor code. . . . 
Likewise, the chambers of commerce of Lower California report that American 
banks have notified them that if this bill is passed no more credit wiil be forth- 
coming. Even Henry Ford’s manager in Mexico City states that he will close 
his works if the code goes through. In Mexico, the fate of the labor bill seems 
to be attracting more attention than the presidential campaign. . . . In insist- 
ing upon maintaining its oil legislation in the face of decreasing production, 
the Mexican government has proved its devotion to far-sighted principles. We 
hope that it will not allow reactionary American forces to prevent the realiza- 
tion of another important reform.” 


NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE TARIFF LAW OF THE PHILIPPINES; by Salvador 
Araneta and Cornelio Balmaceda; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, 
September, 1929. 

“The need for a thorough revision of the present Tariff Law of the 
Philippines in order to make it better adapted to the actual needs of the coun- 
try’s commerce and industries is discussed in this article.” 


Open Door IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE; editorial; the New Republic, New York, 
November 6, 1929. 

“Tf all the colonial powers throughout the world should adopt the tariff 
policy which this country now follows in the Philippines—if, for example, 
British traders could enter British colonies free, while all other traders had 
to pay heavy duties—colonies would once again become an important cause of 
war. It is mere hyprocrisy for the United States to talk of advancing peace 
when we follow economic policies that deliberately create international ill-will.” 


Our Mexican ImMmicrANtsS; by Glenn E. Hoover; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
October, 1929, 

“The motives which prompt the peon to come to the United States are 
almost exclusively economic. His real wage here is from two to six times his 
wage at home. This is reason enough for his coming, and we ought not to 
attribute to him motives which he does not have. He does not come as an 
admirer of our institutions, our language or our culture.” 


Pan-Paciric WorKEr, Sydney, October 1, 1929. 
This issue contains the following outstanding articles: The Sino-Soviet 
Crisis; The Kuomintang and the Chinese Labor Movement; Labor Movement 
in the Philippines; Position of Japanese Working Class; and The National 
Emancipatory Movement in Korea. 


Russian TRADE CHANNELS Pass Tue Test; by E. F. Wise, the Commercial, 
Manchester, October 24, 1929. 

“The successful conclusion of the first stage of the negotiations between 
the British and Soviet Governments, and the practical certainty of the renewal 
of diplomatic relations within the next month, is again turning British business 
attention to the Russian problem. There is generally much greater willingness 
in commercial quarters now to discard political prejudice and to take a business 
view than was the case during the negotiation of the abortive treaty of 1924. 
The very fact that all the confident statements made then by opponents of 
Soviet Russia as to the imminent collapse of the Soviet regime and the in- 
herent impossibility of trade with it have proved to be false has in itself pro- 
duced a reaction among commercial men. A regime which seemed to have so 
many inherent weaknesses, which can survive so many crises and yet continue 
to expand its commercial operations must, it is argued with some reason, have 
undisclosed reserves of strength.” 

SomE THoucuts CoNCERNING ECONOMICS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA; by 
Col. Arthur M. Shaw and Dr. J. A. L. Waddell; the Far Eastern Review 


(American), Shanghai, September, 1929. 
Part X—Sanitation and Potable Water for China. 
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INsTITUTE oF PaciFic RELATIONS, THE; by Count Soyeshima Michimasa; the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, October 24, 1929. 

“In view of the fact that at the time of the second Conference, the im- 
migration problem was exploited by one American magazine for its subversive 
propaganda purposes, I feel strongly that it is incumbent upon us Japanese 
delegates to exercise special care to preclude all misunderstandings in setting 
forth Japan’s point of view correctly regarding this particular subject. In my 
present article, however, I propose to confine my attention to a most fair 
description of the history of the immigration problem in America and its 
present state with a view to making clear Japan’s attitude towards it.” 


Japan Amonc Nations; by Dr. J. Ingram Bryan; the Japan Magazine (Japan- 
ese), Tokyo, September, 1929. 

“Japan herself is suffering today from the territorial monopoly of im- 
perialistic nations; and in this sense Japan is the exploited rather than the ex- 
ploiter among the nations. Japan is being exploited by those nations that ex- 
clude her nationals from their territories; for it is this unfair discrimination 
that keeps Japan’s population too dense to prosper like western countries.” 


JAPANESE ADVANCE IN INDIA; unsigned; the Commercial, Manchester, October 17, 
1929 


“Mr. T. M. Ainscough, Senior British Trade Commissioner in India, who 
is paying a short visit to Manchester, said: ‘Two main causes are responsible 
for Lancashire’s loss of trade in India—the increased production of the Indian 
mills and the stupendous forward strides made by Japan. Japanese competition 
is not only increasing rapidly, but it tends to cover an ever-widening range of 
fabrics. Whereas Britain’s percentage share in India’s total piece goods trade 
has fallen from 97 to 78 per cent since 1913-14, that of Japan has advanced 
from 0.3 to 16.4 per cent.’” 


E Socra, CHANGES IN JAPAN; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British) 
Kobe, October 3, 1929. 

“The Japanese girl, to a far greater extent than before, finds in the days 
of her young womanhood some occupation which saves her from merely ex- 
changing drudgery under her mother for greater drudgery under her mother- 
in-law. And these years enable her to gain some experience and knowledge of 
the world which makes her, when she marries, a far more interesting com- 
panion to her husband than she would have been had she simply gone from one 
household to another in the old style. That no disasters are met it would be 
absurd to pretend, but there can be no doubt regarding the general benefits 
of the change.” 


MANCHURIA 


MAnNcHuRIA Topay; by Richard Hulsenbeck; the Living Age, New York, Septem- 
ber 15, 1929. 
“A man on the spot discusses Asia’s eternal triangle.” 


Rarway Construction AND Rattway ConFfiicts In MANCHURIA; by A. Kan- 
torovich: the Astatic Review, London, October, 1929. 

“Railway construction in China has more than anything else been a really 
sensitive indicator reflective of the general tendency of the industrial and 
political development of the country. The history of the external relations of 
China is, in fact, to a certain extent a history of its railways.” 


Russo-Cuinéset Conriict In MancnurtiA, THE; by K. K. Kawakami; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, October, 1929. 

“Russia will not concede what China wants in these matters without a 
struggle. So long as her traditional idea persists that she must have under her 
control the shortest possible route to Vladivostok, so long will any Russian 
Government, Soviet or otherwise, strive by all means, perhaps even war, to 
keep what is left of her once complete domination of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Whatever may be accomplished by the Chinese and Russian dele- 
gates at the pending parley will not be the final solution of the vexed question. 
And the unbiased chronicler of events will have to close his chapter with the 
familiar words: ‘And the end is not yet.’”’ 
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SHoutD JAPANESE Buy MANCHURIA?; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, November 3, 1929. 


“The interesting suggestion of Mr. W. P. Simms that China should sell 
Manchuria to Japan defeats itself by a factor which he has overlooked though 
his own precedents reveal it. The Louisiana that Jefferson purchased from 
Napoleon was wilderness. Jefferson bought empty acres. Manchuria today is 
inhabited by 30 million people. . . . In 20 years Manchuria will be the home of 
50 or 60 million Chinese. By the end of the century it will have 100 millions. 
Who could sell, who could buy such a nation?” 


S1no-Russtan Crisis, THE; by Edward Lee; the China Weekly Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, October 5, 1929. 


“The following article was submitted from the International Section, Pub- 
licity Department of the Central Executive Committee, of which Mr. Edward 
Lee is Chief Secretary. Mr. Lee states that his article has been looked over 
by a member of the Central Executive Committee, and implies that it voices 
the attitude of the Central Government toward the Sino-Russian controversy. 
If this discussion may be taken as representative of Chinese opinion on the 
dispute—and there are many reasons for believing so—it will become obvious 
to the reader how wide is the gulf which still separates Russia and China.” 


NAVAL CONFERENCE 


ANGLO-A MERICAN SEA RIVALRY; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, September 26, 1929. 


“Japan’s policy and opportunity is to work for all-round world reduction.” 


Cominc Naval, CoNFERENCE, THE; editorial; the Spectator, London, October 12, 
1929 


“On Monday the Foreign Office sent invitations to France, Italy and Japan 
to take part in a Naval Conference in London next January. The intention is 
that this Conference should take the place of the Conference of 1932 which was 
to have been the sequel to the Washington Conference. Both Great Britain 
and America have been at constant pains to make it clear to Italy, France and 
Japan that the Anglo-American arrangement depends upon an all-round agree- 
ment. It was highly necessary to insist upon this. If it had not been done 
France and Italy—we omit Japan in this connexion—would have had an ade- 
quate cause for suspicion.” 


How Japan Wants Navatr REpucrtIoN ; unsigned; the Literary Digest, New York, 
November. 2, 1929. 


“There’s no use talking about naval disarmament to the Japanese, it ap- 
pears, unless real reduction, as well as limitation, is meant. The Japanese press 
are gratified that the Government has accepted the invitation to the five- Power 
naval parley, but they insist that the burden of supporting armed forces must 
be lifted from the back of the taxpayer. No such relief is in sight now, despite 
all the disarmament talk, as they see it.” 
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Ovutiyinc Navat BAsEs; by William T. Stone; /nformation Service, New York, 
October 2, 1929. 


This article covers: Introduction; Strategic Importance of Naval Bases; 
The Washington Naval Conference; Rivalry in the Pacific Renounced; Status 
Quo Agreement; Effect of Article XIX; British Naval Policy; Defense of 
British Trade Routes; The Singapore Project; Outlying Naval Bases of the 
United States; Defense of the Panama Canal; British Naval Bases in the 
Caribbean; The West Indies and a Neutralized Canal and French Naval Bases. 
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Institute Notes 


The information puclished in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


CONFERENCE VISITORS IN HONOLULU 


The first tangible echoes of the Kyoto meetings reached Central 
Headquarters in Honolulu via the S. S. President Pierce on November 
20th when three members of the secretariat, Elizabeth Green, Editor, 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary, and Ellen Nakao arrived home 
from the Conference. The Institute of Pacific Relations party aboard 
the Pierce consisted of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Adams of Portland, Prof. 
-Romanzo Adams of Honolulu, Wallace M. Alexander and Miss Martha 
Alexander of San Francisco, Dr. and Mrs. Carl Alsberg of Stanford 
University, Prof. and Mrs. George H. Blakeslee of Clark University, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carter of New York, Dr. Herbert E. Gregory of 
Honolulu, James Weldon Johnson of New York, G. A. Johnston of 
Geneva, Miss Katherine Ludington of Connecticut, James C. Macdonald 
of the Foreign Policy Association, New York, Duncan McDuffie and 
Mrs. McDuffie of San Francisco, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin of San Fran- 
cisco, Miss Catherine Porter, Hobart N. Young and John D. Rocke- 
feller, III, American Group secretaries, and Dr. and Mrs. Chester H. 
Rowell and Miss Barbara Rowell of Berkeley, Dr. J. Leighton Stuart 
of Yenching University, Peking, the Hon. H. A. Wyndham and Mrs. 
Wyndham of London, and Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Webster of the Univer- 
sity of Wales and Harvard. 


Many of these visited Headquarters during the day and a half the 
Pierce was in port, and not a few confessed also to having made a 
sentimental pilgrimage to Punahou campus, scene of their old haunts at 
the 1927 conference. 

On November 21 the Hawaii Council of the Institute entertained the 
returning Kyoto members at luncheon at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
with Dr. A. L. Dean, vice-chairman of the Council, presiding in the 
absence of Frank C. Atherton. There were brief after-luncheon speeches 
by four visitors, Prof. C. K. Webster of the University of Wales, James 
Weldon Johnson, poet and secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, of San 
Francisco, and Dr. George H. Blakeslee of Clark University. 


All four speakers, in commenting upon the progress and results of 
the Kyoto Conference and its very definite gains in certain directions, 
pointed out the essential difference between the Kyoto and Honolulu 
gatherings as a loss in intimacy and freedom and stressed the import- 
ance of a periodic return of the conference to its birthplace in Honolulu, 
there to be revivified by its original ideals and inspiration. The various 
accomplishments of Kyoto were stressed and many tributes paid to the 
beautiful hospitality of the Japanese hosts. 


Mr. Johnson, looking, as he said, at the conference from the two- 
fold angle of the American citizen and the representative of a racial 
group within America, chose a particularly interesting theme for his ten- 
minute talk—his feeling of the vital importance which the factor of race 
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has always played in the affairs of men and the vital necessity for a more 
than superficial study of those emotionally charged areas of the human 
mind where race differences play their over-emphasized role. He made a 
plea, not for the study of this aspect of international relations to the 
exclusion of other important fields of economic and political fact, but for 
a recognition of the factor of race as the fundamental, conditioning 
factor underlying many of these other problems and for systematic 
study leading toward a clearing away of the strata of myth and legend 
under which the big human truths of racial kinship are buried. 
—E. G. 


New CHAIRMAN OF RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


At the expiration of a two years’ term, Dr. James T. Shotwell, chair- 
man of the International Research Committee of the Institute, tendered 
his resignation to the Pacific Council and was succeeded by Mr. Charles 
P. Howland of the United States. 


KOREAN PARTICIPATION 


In view of the action of Korean members in declining to participate 
in the Kyoto conference on the basis of the position attributed to their 
group under the constitution, the Pacific Council in session at Nara 
voted to send to Korea the following telegram: 

“Pacific Council by unanimous resolution mailed today cordially in- 
vites the Korean Group to attend Kyoto Conference on present con- 
stitutional status and assures opportunity to them in that event to 


present arguments in favor of proposed amendment at meeting of 
council reserving to group entire liberty of action after council’s de- 
cision reached on proposed amendment upon which no discussion has 
yet been held.” 


Cabled acceptance was immediately received and six Korean mem- 
bers arrived in Kyoto to meet the Pacific Council on this important 
question. 


CONFERENCE OFFICERS 


After electing Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Chairman of the Conference, the 
Pacific Council rounded out its official personnel, which had been de- 
pleted by the successive vacancies in the chairmanship and vice-chair- 
manship, by the following elections to fill out the current term: 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, chairman of the Council, Hon. Newton W. 
Rowell of Canada, first vice-chairman, Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Australia, 
second vice-chairman. 

These officers, together with Mr. F. C. Atherton, treasurer, func- 
tioned until the end of the conference. 


New Paciric Counci, Heap 


Succeeding Dr. David Z. T. Yui and to serve for the ensuing two 
years, Mr. Jerome D. Greene of New York was elected chairman of 
the Pacific Council of the Institute. Dr. Inazo Nitobe was named first 
vice-chairman and the Hon. Newton W. Rowell of Canada second vice- 
chairman. Mr. Frank C. Atherton of Hawaii was re-elected treasurer. 
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